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AMENDMENT. 


AMENDMENT. 





WANAMAKER’S. 





MENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 

sed to the citizens of this Commonwealth by 

the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

sylvania for their approval or rejection at a special 

election to be held June 18, 1889. Published by order 

of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
constitution of the commonwealth : 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in General Assembly met That the follo gis proposed 
as an amendment to the constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the eighteenth article thereof: 

AMENDMENT. 

Strike out from section one, of article eight, the 
four qualifications for voters which reads as follows: 
“Tf twenty-two years of age or upwards, he shall 
have paid within two years, a state or county tax, 
which shall have been assessed at least two months’ 
and paid atleast one month before the election,’’ so 
that the section which reads as follows ; 

‘Every male citizen, twenty-one years of age, 
possessing the following qualifications, shall be enti- 
tled to vote at all elections ; 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least one month. 

Second. He shall have resided in the state one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the state, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
mediately ——-t the election. 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shail offer to vote at least two months 
immediately preceding the election. 

Fourth. If twenty-two years of age or upwards, 
he shall have paid, within two years, a state or 
county tax, which shall have been assessed at least 
two months and paid at least one month before the 
election,’ shall be amended, so as to read as follows: 

‘Every male citizen twenty-one years of age, pos- 
sessing the following qualifications, shall be entitled 
to vote ut the — place of the electiou district of 
= he shall at the time be a resident and not else- 
where : 

First He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least thirty days. 

Second. He shall have resided+in the state one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the state, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
—— preceding the election. 

Third. He shall have resided iu the election dis- 
trict where he shall offer to vote at least thirty days 
immediately preceding the election. The legislature, 
at the session thereof next after the adoption of this 
section, shall, and from time to time thereafter may, 
enact laws to properly enforce this provision. 

Fourth. Every male citizen of the age of twenty- 
one years, who shall have been a citizen for thirty 
days and an inhabitant of this state one year next 
preceding an election, except at ve elections, 
and for the last thirty days a resident of the election 
district in which he may offer his vote, shall be enti- 
tled to vote at such election in the election district of 
which he shall at the time be a resident and not else- 
where for all officers that now are or hereafter may be 
elected by the people: Provided, That in time of war 
no elector in the actual military service of the State 
or of the United States, in the army or navy thereof, 
shall be deprived of his vote by reason of his absence 
from such election district, and the legislature shall 
have power to provide the manner in which and the 
time and place at which such absent electors may 
vote, and for the return and canvass of their votes in 
the election district in which they respectively re- 


ide. 

Fifth. For the purpose of voting, no person shall 
be deemed to have gained or lost a residence by rea- 
son of his eq or absence while employed in the 
service of the United States or the State, nor while en- 
gaged in the navigation of the waters of the State or 
of the high seas, nor while a student of any college or 
seminary of learning, nor while kept at any alms- 
house or ee institution, acon the inmates of any 
home for disabled and indigent soldiers and sailors who, 
for the purpose of voting, shall be deemed to reside 
in the election district where said home is located. 
Laws shall be made for ascertaining, by proper proofs, 
the citizens who shall be entitled to the right of suf- 
frage hereby established.” 

A true copy of the joint resolution. 

CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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MENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 

d to the citizens of this Commonwealth by 

the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

sylvania, for their approval or rejection at a special 

election to be held June 18, 1889. Published by order 

of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII. of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution } rae aceon 3 an amendment to the 
Constitution of this Commonwealth : 

ECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, That the fol- 
lowing amendment is a to the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth of Fennsylvania, in accordance 
with the Eighteenth Article thereof : 

AMENDMENT. 


There shall be an additional article to said Con- 
stitution to be designated as Article XIX. as follows: 
ARTICLE XIX. 


The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 

bere | liquor, to be used as a beverage, is hereb 
rohibited, and any violation of this prohibition shall 

. : misdemeanor, punishable as shall be provided 
y law. 

‘The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 
toxicating liquor for other SS than as a bever- 
age may be allowed in such manner only as may be 
prescribed by law. The General Assembly shall, at 
the first session succeeding the adoption of this article 
of the Constitution, enact laws with adequate penal- 
ties for its enforcement. 

A true copy of the Joint Resolution. 

CHARLES W. STONE, 


Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


A WEEK’S hard work at Johnstown has done something to- 

ward improving the situation there, but the difficulties have 
been so great that the progress has been far less than was hoped 
for. On Wednesday, an important change was made: the whole 
charge of the town and neighborhood was put in the hands of the 
Adjutant-General of the State, Mr. Hastings, who has been in par- 
tial authority from the beginning of the relief work. He has pro- 
ceeded to organize operations on a military system. He will en- 
deavor to “clear up” the town and remove the débris, and so dis- 
cover the bodies of the dead, obviate the danger of pestilence, and 
make the site of the place once more habitable. The expense of 
doing this, it has been decided, shall come from the State, the 
money to be either advanced or guaranteed by private individ- 
uals, pending action by the Legislature. This will leave the relief 
funds to be used entirely, as their givers no doubt designed, to 
feed, clothe, and otherwise assist personally those who were “ suf- 
ferers” by the floods. 





Ir is gratifying to believe that the loss of life is not so great 
as was believed a week ago. We placed it then at ten thousand, 
that estimate being much below those generally accepted. But up 
to Wednesday night the whole number of bodies recovered was 
but about 1,200, (of which about one-half were identified), and it 
began to be said by some that the number lost was not above 3,000. 
Probably this estimate is too low, but it is safe to believe that the 
actual number is nearer five thousand than ten thousand. The 
lowest possible figure is terrible, indeed, and the shock to those 
who survive is not the least of the horrors of this dismal event. 

Meantime, the subscriptions of relief have gone forward with 
almost as much spirit as last week. They will presently slacken, 
of course, but the amount given will be without precedent. It 
ought to be judiciously and systematically used, so that this grand 
outburst of generosity and fellow-feeling shall not be depreciated 
in any particular. 





THE English general election of 1885 was preceded by an ex- 
hortation to Liberals of all sorts and shades to come in under Mr. 
Gladstone’s big umbrella. Just now itis Mr. Dana who is hold- 
ing up the umbrella and calling upon all shades and sorts of Demo- 
crats to come under it. He warns them that they must “ get to- 
gether” at the earliest date possible, if they are to have any show 
in 1892. The chances of harmony among the “ Democrats with- 
out distinction of party’ are not very good at present, nor will 
they become so while the Free Trade section have any prospect of 
holding the grip they have got upon the party. The most prom- 
ising circumstance for the Democrats is the existing absence of 
cordiality and confidence among the Republicans, some of whom 
see that the President ought to have taken a firm and consistent 
stand from the beginning against the spoils gangs; while, on the 
other hand, there are some so blind to the signs of the times as to 
believe that he would have done better to show himself a more 
extreme partisan than his predecessor. This division and distrac- 
tion might have been avoided if a good start had been made, but 
the unfortionate influence of leaders of the Quay and Platt stamp 
made that impossible. 

It is said that Mr. Randall’s friends expect him to take the 
lead of the minority in the next House of Representatives, and 
look for a great conflict over contested seats as a chief part of the 
business of the session. It would be interesting to know what 
Mr, Randall really intends. Does he expect to make himself the 
chief agent in destroying the ability of the next session to legis- 








late on the Tariff? Ifso, he will be playing into the hands of his 
enemies iif his own party. 





THE next session of the House of Representatives will open 
with a struggle over the Rules of the House. The conduct of the 
Bourbon minority in filibustering against their own party in the 
last House in the matter of the Direct Tax bill, and the similar 
action of the friends of the Oklahoma scheme, have warned the 
majority of the necessity of making such changes in the rules as 
will increase its powers for the control of the public business. 
Mr. Randall seems to claim that the old Rules are in force until 
new have been adopted, and he predicts that the attempt to 
change them will result in a deadlock which may last through 
the session. But, as the Cleveland Leader shows, this is a false 
assumption. No House has the power to bind its successors by 
anything but a law, and the new House meets under the control 
of nothing but the general rules of parliamentary procedure. 
Under those rules the minority cannot effect a deadlock, and the 
majority can proceed to draft any rules it thinks necessary and 
desirable. The Providence Journal warns it friends not to make 
any mistake as to the powers of the majority in this matter, and 
not to insist on maintaining rules which may be embarrassing to 
its own party, should that obtain control of the House in the next 
Congress. It ought to remember, that the abuse of the power 
given by the present Rules to the minority was not by the Re- 
publicans, but by Democratic factions in the House. 





Mr. PorTER, the new Commissioner of the Census, has an- 
nounced several of his appointments for the charge of the differ- 
ent special departments of the work. Among these are Mr. 8. N. 
D. North, of Boston, for the wool and worsted industries, and the 
newspaper press; Dr. John S. Billings, U. S. A., for the mortality 
and vital statistics; Mr. Henry Bowers, of Philadelphia, for the 
chemical and allied industries; Mr. Henry Gannett, of the U.S. 
Geological Survey, for the geographical department of the Census ; 
and Mr. Upton, formerly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, for 
the statistics of Finance and Indebtedness; all these being well 
known both by their fitness, and by the fact that they were se- 
cured by General Walker upon the Tenth Census. Other selec- 
tions,—equally good we-have no doubt,—are Mr. H. T. Cook, 
Trenton, N. J., for the pottery interests, and Mr. W. C. Hunt, of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics, for Social Statistics. 

Such selections will confirm the presumption that Mr. Porter 
intends to take the Census honestly and well. He is entitled to 
full credit for them. 





THE indications in New Hampshire are that the Hon. William 
E. Chandler will be reélected to the United States Senate by this 
legislature. In the Republican caucus the friends of Mr. Chand- 
ler had a decided majority over those of his rival in the nomina- 
tion of a Speaker of the Assembly, and he is equally strong in the 
Senate. The result is not altogether satisfactory, as Mr. Chand- 
ler certainly does not stand for any high political ideals, and his 
presence in the Senate tends to strengthen tendencies already too 
strong in that body. Indeed neither of the two New Hampshire 
senators are men of the highest order, for Mr. Blair although a 
very honest man, has a disposition to take up all sorts of fantastic 
projects, which is embarrassing to his best friends. But at any 
rate New Hampshire has the good fortune to choose senators who 
are really alive, and actually take a part in the labors of the Sen- 
ate, and therefore Pennsylvanians have scarcely a right to criti- 
cise them. It would be an advance in intelligence if we could 
substitute Mr. Blair for Mr. Cameron, and a great improvement 
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in matters equally important if we could put Mr, Chandler in 
the place of Mr. Quay. 





THERE seems to be some need of a national equivalent for 
the Bullitt bill. Under the plan of recognizing congressional 
“claims ’”’ to control appointments, the public services appear to 
be degenerating into the ramshackle condition, which recent re- 
forms have sought to retrieve in the case of our municipal govern- 
ments. Divided responsibility reigns everywhere, and the per- 
sons who exercise it are not answerable to any superior. A Sena- 
tor of the United States obtains recognition and office for a politi- 
cal friend who has been connected with some of the worst scan- 
dals which have disgraced the city of Washington. No doubt 
Mr. Harrison would not have selected the man for any such place, 
but he cannot without great sacrifice of dignity cancel the ap- 
pointment. Yet what can he do with the Senator? Had the 
person who made the suggestion of this appointment been a sub- 
ordinate in executive office, he might have been disciplined for it, 
and that such suggestions shall come from such subordinates is 
the clear intention of the law. But under the arrangement which 
Mr. Harrison and his Cabinet have sanctioned, there is no respon 
sibility except that of the President, who no doubt heartily re- 
grets that any such appointment was made. To do him full jus- 
tice we believe that the President has worked at least as hard as 
any of his predecessors to avoid putting objectionable men into 
office, and has made his place a very weary business to himself in 
that behalf. But it is impossible for him to know everything and 
to watch everything, and he only courts mortification when he 
accepts outside and irresponsible advisers in the discharge of this 
delicate function. 





THE effort to have Mr. Oberly retained as Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs has failed, and his successor has been named in the 
person of Colonel Thomas J. Morgan, now the president of the 
State Normal School at Providence, R. I., but formerly of Indiana. 
From all accounts the new appointee is a good man, but it seems 
a misfortune that he could not have been provided for in some 
other place, if it was absolutely necessary to give him one. Mr. 
Oberly had shown himself very capable of performing the duties 
of this particularly difficult office, and had given such entire satis- 
faction to the gentlemen who had been laboring for good results 
there that they were glad of getting a chance to have the office 
taken out of politics by having a Democrat retained in it under a 
Republican administration. It is of all the public services that 
in which the operation of political considerations in determining 
appointments is the most mischievous. In some other branches 
the work may perhaps be done as well by a new set of officials 
as by the old. But the management of Indian Affairs is not un- 
like that of the army or the navy, where it would be the height 
of folly to appoint and remove with reference to the party in 
power. And when Colonel Morgan supersedes Mr. Oberly, be- 
cause he is a Republican and the retiring Commissioner is a Dem- 
ocrat, the signal is given to the hungry and thirsty of the party 
to begin a rush for places in the Indian service such as was inaug- 
urated by Mr. Cleveland’s unfortunate appointment to the same 
office. And as this pressure for place has been successful in other 
branches of the public service, there is too much room to fear that 
it will succeed in this, and the places of Indian Agent and Reser- 
vation Trader will be bandied about for party considerations as 
they were four years ago. 





THE case of the postmistress at Cannelton, Indiana, removed 
by Mr. Vilas, and rejected by Mr. Clarkson, is discussed elsewhere. 
Mr. Harrison, when he made “a memorandum ” on the subject, 
intending to secure the place to Mrs. De la Hunt, seems to have 
formed an excessive estimate of the powers and rights of the 
President of the United States. Mr. Clarkson tells us that he 


had made the mistake of assuming that Cannelton was a “ presi- 
dential post-oflice,”’ but that as it is one of the fourth grade, the 
Congressman who represents that district has prior and superior 





claims to the President in filling it. It had been supposed that 
Mr. Harrison was president over fourth-class offices, as well as 
others, and that the Congressional district of Indiana in which 
Cannelton is located was a part of the United States. But it seems 
not,—according to Clarkson. 





THE opponents of the saloon interest should be able to see 
that diminution of the number of liquor-selling places lessens the 
force on that side, and gives a better chance to enact restrictive 
laws. The chances of Prohibition are thus increased by the oper- 
ation of Restriction, if the Prohibitionists prove able to convince 
the public that the extremer step is desirable. The funds availa- 
ble for the campaign against the Prohibitory Amendment are not 
so large as they would have been if the Brooks law had not re- 
duced the number of liquor-dealers in Philadelphia and Pittsburg 
to a mere fraction of what they were. Judge White, of Pittsburg, 
although an ardent Prohibitionist, acted wisely in serving in the 
administration of the law in that city ; and Mr. Vail and other 
Prohibitionists who worked to secure the enforcement of the same 
law in Philadelphia, have shown their practical good sense, more 
than those Prohibitionists who have looked on and denounced it. 

The hopes of the Prohibitionists have risen during the last 
fortnight as regards the chance of getting a majority in Pennsy]l- 
vania on Tuesday next. Of course nothing can be more difficult 
than to say with confidence what will be the outcome of a great 
agitation such as Pennsylvania has been passing through. But we 
do not now see signs which lead us to reverse our expectation that 
the Amendment will be defeated. The canvass has not been as 
thorough as in Massachusetts nor the enthusiasm as well evi- 
denced ; yet the result there went beyond calculations of the size 
of the hostile majority. The enthusiasm is chiefly in the churches, 
and most of the meetings are held there, as some of the strongest 
friends of the movement complain; and yet the appeals made at 
meetings to ‘‘ High License clergymen ”’ to say why this or that 
should be done or said, show that even in the churches there is no 
such unanimity as was expected. 





THE Democratic City Committee finds it necessary to protest 
against allowing the ward-rooms of the party to be used as the 
head-quarters of the saloon-keepers in their struggle against Pro- 
hibition. It insists that the Democratic party as such takes no 
part in the struggle, and is treated unfairly when it is identified 
with opposition to the Amendment. But has not the party put 
itself on the record as opposing “ sumptuary laws,” and are not 
Prohibition and High License in flat defiance of the Democratic 
maxim that ‘He governs best who governs least’? The close 
affinity which the party everywhere in the North has shown with 
the saloon interest, and its general opposition to even restricted 
license in our own and other States, seems to justify the ward- 
managers in assuming that it was their friends who had been hurt 
by the Brooks law, and would be further hurt by the adoption of 
the Amendment. It was instinctive on their part to come to the 
help of their friends, and they are more consistent with the record 
of their party than is the City Committee. 





THE inquest into the murder of Dr. Cronin has been conducted 
with marked ability by Coroner Hertz, and has ended in a verdict 
recommending the detention of the three men already under ar- 
rest for the crime, and the arrest of Mr. Alexander Sullivan ; on 
the ground that all four are eithe: principals or accessories. The 
investigation brought out the fact that Dr. Cronin, of Chicago, and 
Dr. Peter McCahey, of Philadelphia, had been members of a 
board of the Clan-na-Gael appointed to try Mr. Sullivan, Major 
Bolan, of Louisville, and D, C. Feeley—known together as the 
Triangle—for misappropriation of the funds of the order and other 
offences. The two united in a report finding the three men guilty, 
while a majority acquitted them. It was understood that the 
matter would be brought up at the next convention of the order, 
and it is alleged by Dr. Cronin’s friends that this furnished the 
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motive to his “ taking off,” and that Dr. McCahey also was 
marked out for destruction. 

While we find very much in the whole transaction to discredit 
secret societies of this kind, it is but fair to notice that it is mem- 
bers of the Clan-na-Gael who are working hardest for the detec- 
tion and punishment of Dr. Cronin’s murderers, and that members 
of both factions deny that the oaths of the order convey any obli- 
gation to commit murder or any other offence against the laws of 
the United States, unless it might be against the “ neutrality laws.” 
But it is impossible to avoid the inference that secret organizations 
double bad men’s power to do harm, while they weaken better 
men’s ability to accomplish good. 





THE negotiations with the Sioux for the opening of their big 
reservation in Dakota to settlement by white men have been re- 
newed, and they promise to be successful this time. The Indians 
are to get $1.25 an acre for farming lands, and 50 cents an acre for 
lands too poor to repay cultivation. This price seems to be satis- 
factory to many of the more intelligent among them, and thus 
far the number of signers is much greater at the first agency 
visited by the Commissioners,—Rosebud,—than it was a year ago. 
It is probable that the reactionary chiefs have lost their grips on 
the mass of the tribe, and that the arrangement proposed by the 
Government will be accepted. 





THE situation in France is not peaceful. The Republicans in 
power evidently feel the need of coming to terms with the con- 
servatives of all schools, in order to save the country from Gen. 
Boulanger ; and they do not shrink from measures of repression 
which would be fatal to themselves in England or America, where 
the right of free discussion is more strongly entrenched in public 
opinion. 

The interview between President Carnot and the three arch- 
bishops, to whom he conveyed the cardinals’ hats just conferred 
on them by the Pope, shows how far the Republic has changed its 
base since M. Gambetta said: ‘‘ Le Clericalisme, voila l’ennemi !” 
M. Carnot was much more than formally cordial to the princes of 
the Church, one of whom indeed owes his elevation to the Presi- 
dent’s personal favor. He went out of his way to emphasize the 
good understanding which exists between the Church and the Re- 
public, and to praise the Archbishop of Paris for the hearty sup- 
port he always had given to the cause of law and order. Evi- 
dently France has learned the lesson which Bismarck was taught 
in Germany—that there are limits to the extent to which warfare 
on the Roman Catholic Church may be carried by the govern- 
ment of either country. 





THE suit of Mr. James Greenwood against the proprietor of 
the St. James’s Review has brought into light the extent to which 
the German Chancellor thinks it necessary to go in securing 
friends in the English press. The disclosures in Switzerland show 
how far the Prussian police system has extended its operations by 
spies and informers into neighboring countries. The authorities 
at Zurich detected a German spy in stimulating the anarchist 
party to greater extremes and more violent actions, and they pun- 
ished the scoundrel as they might have done a genuine anarchist 
under the same circumstances, but probably with still greater sat- 
isfaction. Thereupon the German government interposed in be- 
half of its dirty instrument and is threatening Switzerland with 
unimaginable severities if he is not set at liberty. The obligations 
of International Law do not exist for Germany since 1871; but it 
will be worth while for the other great Powers to vindicate the 
rights of Switzerland in this instance for the sake of the precedent 
which would be set. 





Ir is difficult to perceive the wisdom or prudence of the for- 
mal demonstrations of the papal curia against the erection of a 
monument to Giordano Bruno in Rome, where he was burnt, after 
his condemnation as an atheist, by the Inquisition, in the year 1600. 
Bruno was one of the many thinkers of the sixteenth century 





who had tried to revive Neoplatonist speculations as to the nature 
of the universe and man’s place in it. His opinions exercised very 
little practical influence on the course of European thought, and 
were much farther from modern scientific theories than was the 
Aristotelian orthodoxy favored by the Church. But the fact that 
he was put to death on the false charge of atheism, and not like 
the other victims of the Inquisition for holding some theological 
heresy, had given him an interest for many who care nothing for 
Savonarola or Servetus. In fact the number of martyrs who can 
be claimed as forerunners of modern “ free thought” is so small, 
that Bruno naturally is pressed into that service, and even Gali- 
leo is classed as a martyr, although he would be much more ac- 
curately described as an apostate. He signed his recantation 
of truths he knew to be true, andif he said “ Pur si muove!” he 
took care that none of the Inquisitors heard the remark. The 
usual dramatic account of the transaction is a modern invention. 

Bruno was made of sterner stuff. He went to the stake rather 
than retract his fantastic Neoplatonism, which his judge called 
Atheism. He was a martyr, not of science, but of speculative 
philosophy, and as such he deserves the world’s honor for his 
loyalty to what he believed to be true. It is fitting enough that 
Rome should raise a monument to his memory, and it would have 
been better for the Vatican not to have emphasized its sympathy 
with those who sent him tothe stake, rather than for a brave man 
who faced the most painful form of death rather than stultify 
himself, 





Apvices from China seem to show that while Japan moves 
forward in sympathy with Western civilization, the party of reac- 
tion have again obtained complete control of the neighboring em- 
pire. The wise counsellors who conducted the government dur- 
ing the series of minorities which preceded the accession of the 
young emperor to power, have been discredited since that event, 
and the Mantchu faction have obtained a preponderant influence. 
This is to be regretted not only for its immediate effects on the 
condition of the country, but because it may lead to the dismem- 
berment of the Empire. A China intersected by railroads and 
prompt to avail itself of the means of defense and discipline which 
Western invention can supply, would be too strong for attack, 
and too united for conquest. But a reactionary China, which is 
certain to have quarrels with every civilized Power that trades in 
its ports, and is feebly organized for defense, may prove the prey 
of the ambitious projects of England and France on the one side, 
and Russia on the other. 

We presume nothing has done more to strengthen the reac- 
tionary party in the imperial councils than the ill treatment of 
Chinese residents in the British Colonies and in the United States. 
The Chinese Exclusion Law of the last Congress produced a pro- 
foundly bad impression in the minds of the people and their 
rulers, as showing how little confidence they might put in the 
good faith of even the Power which seemed the most friendly to 
them. The authors of that law, notably Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 
Scott, have much to answer for in its production. 





REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE. 


NEw YORK. 

HE “industrial ” stocks as they are now called, in preference 

to “trusts,” have become a most prominent feature of the 
stock market. They are new to the Stock Exchange, or rather 
the two most active ones are, but the extent of the dealings in 
them puts them to the front as the leading speculatives of the 
list. Wall street is beginning to discuss other things than rail- 
road business or what immediately bears on it, to which hereto- 
fore it has confined its attention exclusively. It is discussing the 
facts of sugar production and manufacture with considerable in- 
terest, as might be expected when the dealings in Sugar Trust 
stock reached thousands of shares per day, and while the price 
rises rumors float about of the phenomenal profits the Trust is 
making. The dividends paid are 10 per cent., but it is asserted 
that 15 per cent. could be paid just as easily, and the concern has 
in its treasury a surplus equivalent to $40 per share on its $50,- 
000,000 of stock. It is certain that the Trust is a large lender of 
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money in the street. One cent per pound profit is all that is re- 
quired to pay these big dividends. Mr. Claus Spreckels used to 
be brought out regularly every week with a bear statement on the 
stock, while it was selling below par, but since it has gone consid- 
erably above that figure he seems to have been silent ; and neither 
he nor his new factory, which was to fight the Trust on its own 
ground, has been heard of. He is likely, however, to turn up 
again at any moment. One is liable to be thought extravagant 
only to mention the prices which are talked about as the level to 
which sugar stock will rise, but it is quite common now to hear a 
broker telling his customers that they will be buying it at 150, 
and thinking it cheap at that. It seems absurd, but we recollect 
hearing an old gentleman predict, about eight years ago, that 
Lackawanna would sell at 125. It was then below par. The 
group of young men to whom he was talking thought it was a 
crazy idea; but it was not so long after that it sold at 150. Pre- 
dictions which seem wild extravagance when uttered, often prove 
in Wall street business to be below rather than over the mark. 
It may be, therefore, that people will some day be buying sugar 
stock at 150 and thinking it cheap. Nevertheless, one may be 
excused for being sceptical about it now. 

The other most active stock in the Trust group has been 
National Lead. When the price got to 31, it was found there was 
much stock for sale. It was said to be the holdings of some peo< 
ple who had sold their factories to the Trust, wnat | certificates 
in payment. The amount sold rather dampened the bull enthusi- 
asm and put back the price a couple of points, but it recovered 
again. Fluctuations must be looked for now, for it is evident 
there is a good deal of stock let loose in the street. The leading 
bull operators say that it will go to 40 or 50 this summer, and that 
the payment of 4 per cent. dividends will be begun in the fall. 
The Standard Oil people are deep in this concern, and brokerage 
houses who do business for them declare that of all the Trusts, 
this one is on the most solid basis. They insist that it is practi- 
cally safe from competition, because it not only costs a very large 
sum to start a white lead plant, but that after it is started it takes 
years to get a new brand of the article established in the market. 
The Trust factories save very largely by economy of management 
due to centralization. The one item of traveling salesmen is very 
important. They employ none, as they are not competing with 
any one. Orders are sent to a central office, and the buying and 
selling done through a single department. 

Cotton Oil stock seems to have disappointed the people who 
last week were looking for an immediate rise in it. Either the 

ool arrangement has gone wrong, or (as claimed) the price was 
et off to allow some one to purchase a block of the stock. It is 
asserted positively that a dividend will be paid the last part of 
this month or beginning of next. Chicago Gas (which, however, 
is not a trust but a regular corporation) has been strong since the 
payment of the dividend, and 75 is talked of as the figure the 
stock will sell at this year. It has not been so active as the other 
stocks of its class. The objection made to these trust stocks is 
that there are no reports made of the business done by the con- 
cerns, and that even the amount of capital is not always known, 
so that people are buying a pig in a poke when they purchase. 
This is true. There is too much mystery about them; but it is 
safe to say that if they are to continue active, Wall street will 
contrive to find out as much of their affairs asif they made official 
reports, and the end will be that such reports will be issued, iffor 
no other purpose than for a defense against bear attacks. They 
have a present advantage in this, that there are no rate cutting 
disturbances in the various trades the securities represent. It is 
all plain sailing—for the time being. 

The rate disturbances on railroads in the West have operated 
seriously against the bull movement in the granger stocks, but 
they appear to be in a fair way of settlement. The trouble was 
in two directions, first on the traffic between Chicago and Kansas 
City, and second, on that between;Chicago and St. Paul. In the 
first named the Alton road was the complainant before the Inter- 
State Association. It complained that the St. Paul road (which 
has a Kansas City line) was taking its traffic, particularly its live 
stock business. The Executive Committee of the Association, 
after hearing both sides, advised the St. Paul Company to restrict 
its Kansas City business and let the Alton road catch up. Presi- 
dent Miller, of the former company, was in conference on Monday 
with Mr. Pierpont Morgan (who had just returned from Europe) 
and it was announced next day that the suggestion of the Com- 
mittee would be loyally carried out. In other words, the St. Paul 
sacrifices something for the sake of general harmony. The Alton 
also wants the rate on lumber from Chicago to Kansas City re- 
duced to 10 cents, from the present rate of 16 cents. This is a 
more difficult matter, because the trouble grows out of a change 
in the lumber business. Until recently the white pine of Mich- 
igan supplied the markets of the treeless territory of Kansas, but 
now the yellow pine of the South has been coming in and driving 








out the a product. It came to Kansas City over the roads 
from the southeast, and the Alton, which did a large business car- 
rying Jumber from Chicago and has lost it, wants the rate put 
down so low that it can deliver Michigan pine in competition with 
the Southern. This problem is still awaiting solution. The same 
uncertainty hangs over the rate troubles between Chicago and St. 
Paul, for there the “Soo ” route comes in as the disturber, and the 
C. B. & N., which is always apparently seeking some cause to 
make arow. The Western Freight Association—a department of 
the Inter-State Association—is considering the matter, and finds it 
a tough subject. Meanwhile, however, the earnings of the roads 
continue to increase, just as if there were no rate troubles on. 

The coal stocks have at last started into activity, on the im- 
proving condition of the coal trade. Jersey Central has gone to 
a higher price than it was ever quoted at since it ceased to pay 
dividends many years ago, nor is it paying them now; but the 
stock is all held by a few people, chiefly the Directors of the road, 
and it is easy therefore to make any price of it. Reading has been 
going up with heavy trading in the stock, after hanging so long 
in a half dead and alive condition that made people carrying the 
stock feel pretty weary of their burden. 








THE VOTE ON NEXT TUESDAY. 


OR the first time in our history, the people of Pennsylvania 
will vote on the question of Constitutional Prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of liquor. The proposal now is to place the 
legislation in the fundamental law of the Commonwealth by a 
plebiscitum which no legislature can repeal, and which two suc- 
cessive legislatures must vote to resubmit to the people before it 
can be repealed by the people themselves, Whether this method 
of procedure be right or wrong, the State certainly will be tak- 
ing a very serious step in placing legislation on such a momen- 
tous subject out of the reach even of the people for more than 
six years, as would be the effect of a vote in the affirmative on 
next Tuesday. Ofcourse those who regard Prohibition as so axi- 
omatically right as to rank alongside the Ten Commandments, 
will vote for the Amendment with a very high degree of confi- 
dence, and will only rejoice in the fact that its adoption is a burn- 
ing of the ships which land us on this new coast, so that we must 
make the best of it. But those who are familiar with the difficul- 
ties of settling such complicated questions by legislation of any 
kind will shrink from a step which will be for so many years be- 
yond review or reversal. 

We take it for granted that these are the only effects worth 
considering. The arguments pro and con as to its possible effects 
on the prosperity of the people are unworthy of consideration. 
Whatever tends to make our people more virtuous must bring 
with it the best kind of prosperity, and no present losses should 
be weighed for an instant against that. Mammonite arguments 
against a proposed reform are only less offensive than Mammonite 
arguments in its advocacy. The American people loves to get on, 
but it has not sunk so low in the love and worship of money as to 
consider the effects of a policy on its gains as the argument which 
should control its votes, when moral issues are clearly at stake. A 
line of argument which is just enough when Tariffs and Taxation 
are under consideration, is simply impertinent when the character 
of the people is to be affected so directly by a change in our laws 
and governmental arrangements. 

The first question raised by the proposed Amendment is its 
possible effect on the popular respect and reverence for the laws 
in general. This is only confirmed and deepened by such laws as 
enact adequate punishment for acts which are condemned as 
criminal by the general conscience of the community. All such 
laws make the average man feel that the law is his friend and pro- 
tector, under whose shield he may rest satisfied as to the safety of 
him and his. But this is not the effect of laws which do not re- 
ceive from the popular conscience that unanimous support which 
is measured by the fewness of those who think of breaking them. 
Whether a law be tvo much advanced for the popular conscience, 
or whether it be an intrusion of the law-making power into a 
province which it has no right to enter, it is an evil thing to have 
on the statute-book prescriptions which appeal to the average man 
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only by the external force of the police, and not by the inward 
monitor of the conscience. And this has been the effect of pro- 
hibitory laws generally, even in those States where the compara- 
tive smallness of the urban population has made it possible to ef- 
fect their enforcement. They have stimulated lawlessness by for- 
bidding acts which men regard as not only right but as within the 
bounds of their personal and reasonable liberty. 

Equally bad in effect on the general attitude towards the law 
is a failure to enforce legislation which touches the lives of a large 
part of society. The statute-book has many obsolete enactments, 
put they generally are of a kind which the average man never 
hears of, and they convey to him no lesson of the powerlessness 
of legislation when unsuited to the existing conditions of society 
or unsupported by a vigorous public opinion. But when a law 
undertakes to forbid what four men out of every ten are 
in the habit of doing, and when it fails to enforce the prohibition, 
the result is very different. The man who disregards the law 
comes to regard himself as both wiser and stronger than the col- 
lective body of society, since society has forbidden what he is sat- 
isfied is right, and is unable to make its judgment more effective 
than his own. That is a first step towards anarchy, with the 
substitution of the individual will for that of the community, until 
the individual becomes intolerable and government must be ex- 
temporized in Judge Lynch’s fashion to suppress him. 

It admits of little doubt that the prohibitory law would labor 
under both these disadvantages in the Commonwealth. There are 
very large bodies of our citizens, including nearly all our Penn- 
sylvania Germans and the more recent immigrants from their old 
country, who regard such legislation as a clear invasion of natural 
right, and who will fall back upon the Higher Law principle in their 
resistance aS unanimously as did the Abolitionists in their resist- 
ance to the Fugitive Slave Law. The same is true, although not 
so unanimously, of.our large Irish population, and also true of a 
very considerable proportion of our residents of all kinds in the 
cities of the State. That the proposed law would not and could 
not be enforced in our cities at least, is proved by the fact that it 
never has been enfoiced in the cities of any State, not even in 
Portland in the time when the friends of this policy had complete 
control of the city government. To quote the example of rural 
commonwealths like Iowa and Kansas in this connection is not to 
the point. Their social conditions are almost the reverse of ours, 
and what still is possible to them, is not so in a community of 
many cities like Eastern Pennsylvania and Rhode Island. The 
confessed failure of Prohibition in the latter State is much more 
pertinent to our situation than are the examples of two new 
states in the far West, whatever these are worth. 

It is pleaded in extenuation as regards Rhode Island that the 
law failed because the municipal authorities were not friendly to 
it. In Newport, however, they were friendly, and yet the only 
thing achieved was to embarrass the law-abiding who had medical 
or other good reasons for the use of what the law forbade to have 
sold. The drunkard still was seen on the streets of Newport, and 
the gilded youth who throng the bachelor hotels and lounge in the 
Casino were not driven to other watering-places by any difficulties 
in the way of getting the intoxicants they made the basis of their 
midnight frolics. We know of some constant visitors of Newport 
who are going to vote against the Amendment, because they have 
seen enough of the workings of Prohibition in that city to satisfy 
them it is like Sieyes’ Constitution,—“ it will not march.” 

It is not even Newport, but Providence, Woonsocket, War- 
wick and similar places which indicate what we might expect in 
the cities of Pennsylvania. In these the arrests for drunkenness 
during the last two years are sufficient to show that the law has 
actually increased instead of diminishing the abuse of intoxicants. 
As Prof. Gulliver, of Andover, reminds us in a very able article in 
the last number of the Andover Review, this is exactly parallel to 
the experience of Connecticut thirty years ago, when a prohibi- 
tory law was repealed after a four years’ trial, with the tacit as- 





sent of many of those who had been most urgent for its enact- 
ment. Dr. Dio Lewis, who like Prof. Gulliver, was a hard 
worker in the Temperance cause, reminds us that Massachusetts 
made a twenty-four years’ trial of Prohibition, and that at the end 
of that time there were five thousand places in Boston, “ the most 
law-abiding large city of our country,” where liquor could be 
bought ‘‘ without let or hindrance.” The law was broken in that 
city, he declares, at the rate of two million times a year! Liquor 
was sold at the bars of the Tremont and the Parker Houses, and 
no jury could be got to convict their proprietors of crime. 

And the instinct which underlies all this resistance is right in 
itself, even although there are great objections to the manner of 
its manifestation. No man has a right to get drunk. The State 
has the right to defend its people against drunken frensy by 
punishing the drunkard and all who are directly accessory to his 
offense. It has the right to take precaution against drunkenness 
by putting the sale of intoxicants into the hands only of those 
who can be trusted to obey the laws. But drinking itself is neither 
@ sin nor a crime, and the attempt to suppress it by forbidding the 
sale of liquor even under proper restriction, is an encroachment 
on the liberty of the citizen. The popular instinct in this respect 
responds to the saying of Bishop Magee of Peterborough, the elo- 
quent advocate of the temperance reform in England when he 
met an argument for Prohibition with the reply : “ I would rather 
see England free than see her sober!”’ ‘‘ Whenever in this coun- 
try,” said Dr. Dio Lewis, “ personal liberty is intruded upon, ex- 
cept in the presence of a great and immediate danger, the in- 
truder, if a person, is sure to receive rough treatment; if a law, it 
is sure to be dodged or defied.” ‘“‘ High License,” says Prof. Gulli- 
ver, “ gives ample room for the legitimate sale of liquors for inno- 
cent, or useful, or necessary uses. Prohibition leaves no room for 
this undoubted right of every good citizen. This defect has been 
one chief cause of its failure.” 








THE POSTMISTRESS AT CANNELTON. 


C= of the most able and most interesting of the not large 

number of speeches made in the United States Senate by Mr. 
Harrison, during his term from 1881 to 1887, was that on March 
26, 1886, in which he arraigned Mr. Cleveland’s Administration 
for its scandalous removals and appointments in Indiana. Mr. 
Cleveland’s course in that State had been indefensible, its iniquity 
equaled nowhere else perhaps except in Maryland, and General 
Harrison’s details of the unjust removals and unfit appointments 


commanded the notice of the country. The speech was in effect a 


plea for Civil Service Reform, even if it did not so declare itself, 
for while it did not definitely say that there could be but one rem- 
edy for such abuses as it described,—namely, a greater degree of 
permanency, and a less measure of partisanship, in appointments 
to office,—all its facts and all its logic led forward to that conclu- 
sion. That it was nothing but a partisan assault upon Mr. Cleve- 
land, designed to secure a party advantage for the moment, and 
underlaid by no desire for a better public system, would not have 
been admitted, and we hope not conceived, by any friend of the 
speaker. 

Looking back to this speech there appears on pages 11, 12, 13, 
and 14, a statement of the case of Mrs. Isabella De la Hunt, who 
had been postmistress at Cannelton, Indiana. Her husband had 
been a major in the 26th Indiana Regiment of Volunteers, and 
had been so desperately wounded in the war that he did not long 
survive. The widow was left to support herself and their child. 
She had been, (prior to 1883 or 1884) the principal assistant to her 
father, an aged man, who was postmaster at Cannelton, and when 
he became disabled, she was appointed to fill the place. She was 
a worthy and energetic woman, fully competent for its duties. 
Her husband had beena Democrat, and she therefore hoped, upon 
every account, that she would not be removed by Mr. Cleveland. 
Yet, as Mr. Harrison described in his speech, Mr. Vilas, then 
Postmaster-General, did remove her, and did it in an under- 
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handed way, dishonorable to himself, and disgraceful to the record 
of the Nation, the object of the change being, of course, not the 
betterment of the public service, but the supposed advantage of 
the Democratic party in Indiana. 

Upon this case Mr. Harrison dwelt in his speech of 1886 more 
fully than on any other. It was one of the worst which had come 
to his notice in Indiana. It was, as he said, “ infinitely full of pa- 
thos and indignation.” Feeling as he did, he could not have an- 
ticipated how the very system which had made it so conspicuous 
in the evil list of 1885, under Mr. Cleveland, would bring it around 
again to become anew a shameful example, in 1889, under his own 
Administration. Yet such a return has come about. The same 
system has crucified the soldier’s widow at Cannelton in two suc- 
cessive instances. Mr. Harrison’s just indignation of 1886 has not 
availed to prevent the injustice which caused it being repeated 
under his own authority. 

The case is this: Mrs. De la Hunt desired to be restored to 
her old place. There was another candidate for the office. She 
thought, naturally, that a wrong which had so excited the sym- 
pathy of the President when he was Senator would be fully re- 
paired now that he had the power to do so. But another person 
has been appointed under the present Administration! Mrs. De 
la Hunt is refused the place! 

Now how did this happen? Very simply. It happened, in 
company with thousands of other scandalous changes, in the Post- 
office Department. It happened under the system by which first, 
the President washes his hands of the fourth-class post-oflices, 
and permits the Postmaster-General to deal with them as he 
pleases ; and second, the Postmaster-General turns the business 
over to his Assistant, to be disposed of according to a partisan 
rule; and third, this Assistant leaves all to the wishes and orders 
of the Republican Senators and Members of Congress. In the 
case at Cannelton, the appointment was made upon the order of 
the Member (or candidate for Member) of Congress of the dis- 
trict in which Cannelton is situated. Mr. Harrison knew nothing 
about it, or he would well have remembered—surely—his speech 
of 1886. Mr. Wanamaker knew nothing about it, because he had 
left all such work to Mr. Clarkson, and as to Mr. Clarkson, he, as 
a defense of his course in the New York Tribune says, “ frankly 
admits that he made the appointment, not knowing the facts ! 

It was not a Presidential office, and Mr. Clarkson did not come to 
know that a soldier’s widow was a candidate until he 
had made an appointment in the usual routine.” 

It would seem strange that Mr. Clarkson did not ‘‘ know the 
facts.” Was it not his business to know? Were not the papers 
before him? It would seem strange he “ did not come to know ”’ 
that the soldier’s widow wanted to be restored to the place she had 
been so outrageously removed from. But under the system which 
Mr. Clarkson is pursuing, under Mr. Wanamaker’s sanction, and 
by the President’s permission, it was not strange at all. The plan 
of putting the control of such post-offices into the hands of the 
Senators and Representatives works in precisely that way. 
They,—assuming rights and duties which belong to the Executive, 
and they have no right to,—take the responsibility, and are sup- 
posed to know the facts. So ignorant is Mr. Clarkson, who works 
the postal guillotine, so little does he care to know, indeed, that 
even in a case so famous as this of the soldier’s widow at Cannel- 
ton, the axe came down on the Democratic incumbent, and the 
appointment was handed over to the person named on the Congress- 
man’s list, without a moment’s hesitation. It was like thousands 
of other cases, it was made “in the usual routine,” and it in- 
volved probably no more impropriety and no more injustice than 
the like disposition of hundreds, perhaps thousands, of other cases. 

It would be idle to say that this is not a discredit to the Ad- 
ministration. Of course it is a discredit. It is a scandalous ex- 
ample of the way this partisan system in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment is working, and it is emphasised by the manner in which the 


President himself made the original wrong conspicuous. Under 
the system such cases are sure to occur; this one, it happens, 





comes sharply to the public notice. Perhaps it may serve to show‘ 
the President where his Administration is weakest. 








THE OLD AND NEW LITERATURES. 


Aa™= G the disadvantages alleged in recent periodicals to at- 

tend modern literary work is its competition with the pro- 
ductions of former times. This apprehension seems to mistake 
the relation of current literary activity to the accumulations of 
brain products. In that monument of prodigious industry, Alli- 
bone’s Dictionary of Authors—a work the errors of which one for- 
gets in admiration of the courage to undertake so great a task— 
about 50,000 English writers are enumerated, with twice as many 
separate titles of publications. For twenty years this catalogue 
has been without revision or additions, and it fairly represents the 
intellectual treasures of which the living generation has been in 
possession. Yet so far from depressing literary activity, the press 
has never been more prolific of periodicals and books. 

More reasonably the enormous development of journalism 
since the war might be suspected of repressing real authorship. 
For while book-reading awakens an unappeasable appetite for 
more of the same sort of mental nourishment, the newspaper of 
to-day with its blanket-sheets, its paragraph editing, its discur- 
siveness into every field of human conduct, and its sensational 
reporting, destroys for thousands the capacity of sustained appli- 
cation necessary to the perusal of a serious work. Yet the mar- 
ket absorbs books to an extent hitherto unparalled. It may 
therefore be surmised that the inveterate newspaper reader is not 
a degenerated book-worm, but a human mind in an earlier stage 
of evolution,—a man who would not read at all were he not en- 
ticed thereto by slangy paragraphs and reportorial ingenuity. So, 
to use a geological metaphor, journalism enlarges the horizon of 
the reading stratum, within which a constant metamorphosis is 
going on to convert the devourer of news first into a reader of 
magazines and then into a reader of books. Indeed the demand 
for mental waves is improved by nearly every expedient to pro- 
mote their dissemination, and not by curtailing their production, 
just as modern railways are extended, not to tap existing accumu- 
lations of the farm and factory, but to open solitary regions and 
create in them new business, Wherever the habit of reading is 
once induced there is no limit to the power of absorption. In 
Great Britain the high-priced three volume system of publication 
is but an expedient to secure remuneration from a relatively small 
reading public. Despite an excellent system of gymnasia, which 
however are not more numerous than the chartered colleges of 
the United States, Germany is not a reading country and the edi- 
tions of books issuing from the most productive press in the world 
are usually very small, Hence a university professor parts with 
his copyright for the petty sum of $150 to $250 apiece. But in 
America book buying is a very extended habit. Mr. Black of 
Edinburgh recently said that this country absorbed 40,000 copies 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica to 10,000 sold in Great Britain, 
and in this statement he took no account of the 30,000 copies cir- 
culated here in the form of reprints. This is a fair illustration of 
the characteristics of the American market. From these consid- 
erations it is a fair inference that the accumulations of literature 
do not depress authorship, but on the contrary stimulate the de- 
mand for contemporary publications, 

The reasons for this state of things are not far to seek. Old 
literature is a mine in which the living workman may delve to 
gather material for his new creations. This is no imputation of 

lagiarism to modern writers. Rather is it a recognition of the 

imitations attached to the human mind in all ages and in every 
direction taken by mental energy. Dumas pére knew this law 
and unblushingly avowed that the labors of his predecessors were 
legitimate spoils for his fancy. But writers more scrupulous can 
be original only within a narrow range. What we call imagination 
is but the faculty of weaving existing material into new combina- 
tions, and invention is the process of analyzing a subject from a 
fresh stand-point or of following a train of analogies suggested by 
some incident, observed or narrated. In this kind of work the per- 
sonal equations are as varied as forest leaves, and individual gifts 
or acquirements have room enough to stamp each literary product 
with a vital human interest. 

It is hazardous to conjecture the influences which have 
shaped a writer’s predilections and modes of working. Still one 
cannot but feel that Tennyson would not have sung as he has, 
had not Wordsworth and Scott and Shelley preceded him; that 
the tales of Defoe and Edgar A. Poe, the supernaturalism of Haw- 
thorne and the weird terror of Frankenstein were a fitting nidus 
to nourish the brilliant imagination of Robert Stevenson, that the 
exuberant methods of Rider Haggard are of degenerate kinship 
with those of Jules Verne, and that, had there been no Balzac 
there would be no Howells or Zolas to work at opposite moral 
poles, The thought needs not many examples, for few will dis- 
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pute the law that the present is always an outgrowth of the past. 

Another consideration must be borne in mind. Except in 
rare instances the writings of authors grow obsolete with humiliat- 
ing rapidity. Horace Bushnell once pointed out that diversities 
of situations and characters, not their similarities, were the real 
sources of instruction, and yet most of us need some master to 
show us the significance of these differences. What entertains us 
is that which corresponds to our familiar experiences and thus is 
easily comprehened. But to step into the regions beyond imposes 
upon us study and reflection, or, in a word, mental work,—a re- 
source of which many of us are too economical. An acute Greek 
scholar once observed that the reason ancient classics had such 
hold upon the modern mind was because the Athenians and 
Romans, in cultivation and modes of thought, were nearer to us 
than the medieval school-men and trouvéres. Barring the lan- 
guage, Xenophon is more easily understood than Froissart, Virgil 
than Spenser. It is astonishing how fast and far one recent age 
drifts from its immediate predecessor. Who now reads for pleas- 
ure either Richardson or Fielding, Smollett or Sterne? Two gener- 
ations ago Jane Porter delighted every reading fireside in England 
with her Thaddeus of Warsaw, but to living ears she is tedious, ef- 
fusive and stilted. Every year the Wizard of the North loses 
some of his power to charm, and in many a library the tomes of 
Washington Irving gather undisturbed dust. Yet these authors 
were once fresh and entertaining, but they have grown old- 
fashioned, and, to use an ugly Anglicanism, we are “ out of touch” 
with them. Contemporaneous Frenchmen, like Dumas fils, or 
those blessed collaborators, Erckmann and Chatrian, need but to 
be arrayed in our vernacular to reveal how much more they are 
akin to us than our book-making fathers. As Marlitt, Bjornson, 
and Daudet are interpreted to us by the translator, so our ances- 
tors require mediators between them and the present generation. 
This is the largest arena for contemporary literary effort. Thus 
the labors of the past become more and more the heritage of liv- 
ing authors, who, whether wittingly or by latent cerebration, cull 
in these old gardens all that remains in bloom and compose it into 
bouquets for present delectation. 

This contention may seem to be carried so far as to be unjust 
to the native flavor and originality of modern writers. But when 
all deductions from it have beem made, perhaps to many the pro- 
position will have been made good, that new books are not put 
at a disadvantage by the rivalry of old publications, while on the 
other hand, the accumulations of the past have created that large 
taste for reading which makes the American market the most ab- 
sorbent of books in the world, and have stimulated the living 
imagination to unparalleled productiveness, 

D. O. KELLOGG. 








SOME HISTORICAL SURVIVALS. 


LONDON, May 22. 

i ae passage through my hands of certain papers of a some- 

what extraordinary and very little known character, has 
suggested to me to write for THE AMERICAN an account of a few 
historical survivals with which I happen to be well acquainted. 
It is, of course, a thing not to be surprised at that the English con- 
stitution should bear traces of its ancient origin, and that parli- 
mentary procedure and the administration of law and justice 
should carry ample marks of their reorganization by the Angevin 
kings ; but the survivals I speak of lie not so near to the surface, 
and though very characteristic of the England of to-day, (and 
therefore appropriate for treatment here) are known by very few 
Englishmen, and are scarcely in the way of the tourist. The 
papers I speak of are those put forward by the “ Order of the 
White Rose,” an association of which I am not in a position to 
make known the local habitation, and still less to publish the 
names of the officers. The printed documents are marked “ pri- 
vate and confidential,” but as they were not given in confidence 
to me, and as the Order is expressly desirous of admitting others 
to its honors, there can be no harm in divulging its purpose to 
the readers of THE AMERICAN. Its primary object, then, is to 
commemorate the cause of the House of Stuart, and to keep alive 
the recollection of the deeds that were done, and the trials that 
were suffered, for that cause, and also to foster a belief that king- 
ship “is a high and holy thing, entirely beyond and above questions 
of expediency and finance, and that its existence as a living princi- 
ple does not depend upon the way in which it affects the natural 
exchequer, or upon the position which it gives to the nation in the 
councils of Christendom.” Accordingly, the postulant is required 
to declare his belief in “the Hereditary Divine Right of Kings, 
wholly independent of the will of the People,” his conviction that 
the Revolution of 1688 was a “ national curse,” and his purpose of 
holding these things in remembrance, and of encouraging 
others to believe them, of helping to bring back to England 
the body of James II., and of keeping the solemn days of 





the Order. Here, then, we have a body of men banded together 
to express and formulate their allegiance to a house which ceased 
to reign more than two hundred years ago, and to prevent the ex- 
tinction of principles which most people believe to be dead. Al- 
though the members of the Order hold themselves to be faithful 
subjects of“ Queen Maria Theresa ”—that is ofthe Princess Maria 
Theresa of Bavaria, the direct heiress of the Stuarts—they are 
nevertheless tacitly and practically loyal to Queen Victoria. One 
meets a Jacobite in England now and then—I know myself two 
or three—but they are guarded in the expression of their opinions, 
and the Order of the White Rose is particularly reticent, for, 
though seeking support, it gives, in its printed pages, no indica- 
tion whatever of its whereabouts or its members. Its badge con- 
sists of a cross, surmounted by a royal crown, and bearing upon 
its several arms the words ‘“‘ Remember C. R., 1648-9—J. R., 1688 
—J. R.1715—C. P. R., 1745.” Its centre isa white rose surrounded 
by the inscription “ Dei gratia, non voluntate hominum.” 

Passing from this remarkable survival of historic loyalty, I 
should like to illustrate the permanence of local institutions in 
this country. It is not generally known that the local govern- 
ment and administration of justice of our Saxon forefathers of the 
time of the Heptarchy and earlier, can yet be distinctly traced in 
certain courts Leet in England. The court Leet is the court of 
the Lord of the Manor exercising the King’s justice, and with it is 
coupled his own court Baron for his territorial interests. The 
Leet is not a thing easy to discover, for it has fallen into desuetude 
in most places, but it is certainly the oldest court in this kingdom 
and its procedure is very quaint too. When the Saxons and 
Angles settled in this country in village communes, each legislated 
for its own welfare, its elders not only punished malefactors, but 
also saw to such matters as the making and maintenance of roads 
and bridges, the embanking of rivers, and the quality of provi- 
sions, as well as to the correction of idlers, babblers, eavesdroppers 
brawlers, scolds, and those who attempted to raise the market by 
forming ‘‘rings” or crying scarcity. I have been able to trace 
most of these functions in the rolls of a certain court Leet, as ex- 
ercised in the Middle Ages, and to this day the Leet in various 
places deals with weights and measures, and riparian and other 
affairs. The Leet was early captured by the Saxon thane, and 
came from him to the Norman knight, who exercised its functions 
on behalf of the king; but the inhabitants, represented by dele- 
gated jurymen, have always maintained a part at least of their 
ancient power, and yet are able to modify the penalties inflicted 
by the lord. If it should ever happen that any reader of THE 
AMERICAN should be in any English town when a Court Leet is to 
be held, he will do well to see as much as he can of this very an- 
cient and curious institution. He will generally find an announce- 
ment to the effect that on a day and at a place named “ the great 
Court Leet of our Sovereign Lady the Queen, with the view of 
frankpledge and the town,” will be held, whereat the inhabi- 
tants shall answer “ their call or esseign,” under pain of being 
“amerced,” as also at the Great Court Baron of the Lord of the 
Manor. The “frankpledge” alluded to—which, though men- 
tioned in the announcements, has now no place in the proceedings 
—is the binding of men in sets of ten as sureties one for another, 
which binding, after the conquest, it was the business of the Leet 
to view and enforce. 

Another very curious survival is that of the Medieval mys- 
tery-play, which is yet to be found in country villages here and 
there, enacted by boys bedizened in paper ribbons, and with tin 
helmets on their heads and wooden swords in their hands. The 
play is usually that of St. George, which is performed sometimes 
at Christmas, but, more generally, at least in the north of Eng- 
land, at Easter, by a troop of boys known as Peace or Pasch Eg- 
gers. These youths hold a traditional version of the play, but it 
has also been printed, in sad degenerate shape, by the local press. 
It seems to me to represent the triumph of St. George, for in it 
his slaying of the dragon has no place, and his fights are with the 
powers of misrule, brute force, and paganism, as I conceive them 
to be embodied in the character of Slasher, Hector, and the Prince 
of Paradise. St. George is a great braggadocio in the play, his 
chief business being to fight these enemies and to boast of his 
prowess. Other characters are a Fool, who does the horse-play, 
a surgeon to bandage the wounds, and Beelzebub himself. As to 
the dialogue, it need not be quoted here, if for no other reason, 
because it is of a very doggerel kind. A recent article of mine 
on this subject in the Spectator, evoked from another quartar the 
information that a similar play exists in Scotland, where the hero 
instead of being St. George, is Alexander the Great. P 

These three survivals,—of historic loyalty, ancient adminis- 
tration, and medizval mumming,—which are yet existing scarcely 
observed, seem to me to deserve notice because they are curious 
in themselves and suggest lines of thought and inquiry. How 
long the Jacobite faith will last it is impossible to say, for it is 
hereditary, and is carefully nursed in families; but the court Leet 
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is losing its power, and the Peace Eggers, I fear, are inevitably 
doomed. Much might be written about the doctrine of divine 
right of kings, and the principles connected therewith ; and those 
interested in the homage paid by Englishmen to their ancient 
monarchs will like to be reminded that a pilgrimage annually 
visits the shrine of St. Edward at Westminster. In regard to 
Courts Leet, it would seem that their history has never been sat- 
isfactorily written, and there are many other circumstances relat- 
ing to manors that deserve study, as for instance, the system of 
tenures, of which several very extraordinary examples were re- 
corded in a recent number of the Gentleman’s Magazine. Lastly, 
touching Peace Eggers, it may be mentioned that the existence of 
the same drama, or of versions of the same drama, in places as 
far apart as Devonshire and Scotland is an interesting subject for 
the student of comparative folk-lore. 
JOHN LEYLAND. 








REVIEWS. 


NATURE AND MAN; EssAyYs, SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 

By William B. Carpenter. With an Introductory Memoir by 

J. Estlin Carpenter. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1889. 
a most interesting and valuable book contains a well-written 

record of a beautiful life, and some selections from the best 
thought of an able and earnest mind. The glimpse we have here 
of Dr. Carpenter’s private and home life, of his letters, of his in- 
terest in various philanthropic movements, of his earnest and la- 
borious struggles for scientific attainment, and of the deep re- 
ligious feeling which remained with him from boyhood through 
manhood, cannot but increase our admiration for the man, and for 
his work. Although enormously overburdened. through long 
periods of his life with executive and administrative as well as 
with scientific work, he never allowed public duties to destroy his 
family life and pleasures, and he retained always a tender and af- 
fectionate interest in his many friends, such as we would hardly 
expect from a mind so full of thoughts and cares. And the serious 
earnestness of his religious convictions, his anxiety lest a devotion 
to intellectual aims should stunt his spiritual growth, his interest 
in the cause of the working classes, his popular lectures and lay- 
sermons, all show that he remained truly a man, and a very good 
one, in spite of the temptation which comes to the intellectual 
worker to sink the man in the machine. The religious tolerance 
of his nature comes out well in this memoir. Brought up, as he 
was, as a Unitarian, his belief stood at times in the way of his 
advancement in a community where the predominant feeling was 
Anglican, and one might expect some expression of irritation on 
his part when he felt this. Yet one of the things most noticeable 
in his letters is the kindliness of feeling towards churchmen, and 
the disposition to emphasize common aims and common points of 
belief, and to look away from points of difference. Not that he 
hesitated to bring forward at times very clearly his own opinions 
upon those things that divide Unitarian Christianity from Trini- 
tarian, as one or two of the essays in the present volume will 
show; but he seemed to prefer to direct his attention to the mak- 
ing firm that which is a common basis of both. His mind was 
constructive rather than destructive, and the influence of this fact 
is seen in the relations of friendship and esteem in which he stood 
to men whose opinions differed from his very widely. 

With the exception of four or five essays, which have to do 
with the physiological and biological studies of the author (the 
study of Physiology, the functions of the Brain, the contents of 
the Deep Sea, etc.), the essays before us may be said to represent 
the theology of a scientist. The essay on the “ Limits of Human 
Automatism’’ is an attempt to maintain the freedom of the will 
by distinguishing between the reflex and automatic action, and 
that which is truly volitional. It will be recognized as the discus- 
sion which created so much comment when published as a preface 
to the “ Mental Physiology.” Dr. Carpenter never clearly under- 
stood the issue upon this subject as it stands in the mind of the 
metaphysician, and what he claims as to the difference in the two 
classes of actions may readily be granted by the determinist with- 
out granting what he means by “freedom of the will.” The es- 
says on “The Force behind Nature,” ‘“‘ Nature and Law,” and 
“The Doctrine of Evolution in its Relations to Theism,’’ take the 
stand that the natural sciences have to do only with a description 
of the “order ” of Nature, and not with the true “ cause” of na- 
tural phenomena at all. This they find in “ force” which is di- 
rectly revealed to us in our own consciousness of volitional effort, 
—a fact which justifies us in assuming the true cause of nature 
and all natural phenomena to be a conscious intelligence. 

Dr. Carpenter constantly recurs to the idea that we are to re- 
gard God as revealed in nature after the analogy of mind ina 
human body, and yet much of his reasoning necessitates a con- 
ception in conflict with this. He finds nec to his Theism a 
creation of atoms and their collocation, in the indefinite past. 








But if the former view is right, and the cause of nature is to be 
found in present divine volition, the going backward in time to 
find a cause is unnecessary. One may hold either of these views 
segarately ; he cannot well be logical and hold them both to- 


gether. G.S8. F. 





A LONDON LIFE: THE PATAGONIA: THE LIAR: Mrs, TEMPERLY. 

By Henry James. London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 

The gallery of Mr. James’s ‘“ Comédie humaine’’ is lengthen- 
ing indefinitely. Years only seem to increase his facility in pro- 
ducing his own peculiar style of portrait, for one can hardly help 
thinking of his characters as portraits. They are so carefully 
studied from the outside; they are drawn with such masterly 
touches ; no individuality of manner or expression is too small to 
be accurately noted ; but the artist never gets behind the canvas, 
he is never one with the subject and lives his life, as Balzac did. 
Where merely observation is needed, no one is keener, more deli- 
cate, more discriminating, both in perception and expression ; 
where intuition or imagination is required he is almost always un- 
satisfactory. The ‘Story of a London Life” in this volume, is a 
good illustration of Mr. James’s strength and weakness. What he 
has noted of certain plague spots that are eating out the health 
and life of the English aristocracy, is vividly and forcibly described 
in characterization so clear that the fable needs no moral; what 
he should have divined in the character of the American sister-in- 
law is confused, inconclusive, and unreal. But what could be 
keener than the description of Lionel Berrington, the degenerate 
heir of an illustrious English name? When he is once convinced 
that his American wife, whose beauty is only equalled by her 
levity, is determined to run the reckless career of her “set,” his 
one satisfaction is to watch her step deeper and deeper into the 
mire, so that he may present a first-rate case to the divorce courts. 
There is a curious scene where he confides his troubles to his young 
sister-in-law: ‘‘‘ You are so deuced good—that makes it worse,’ 
he went on, stopping in front of her with his hands in his pockets, 
and the air he himself had of being a good-natured but dissipated 
boy; with his small stature, his smooth, fat, suffused face, his 
round, watery, light-colored eyes, and his hair growing in curious 
infantile rings. . . . ‘You know at any rate how little we 
hit it off. ‘I know you don’t love each other—it’s too dreadful.’ 
‘Love each other? she hates me as she’d hate a hump on her 
back. She’d do me any devilish turn she could. There isn’t a 
feeling of loathing she doesn’t have for me! She’d like to stamp 
on me and hear me crack, like a black beetle, and she never opens 
her mouth but she insults me.’ Lionel Berrington delivered him- 
self of these assertions without violence, without passion, without 
the sting of new discovery, there was a familiar guiety in his 
trivial little tone and he had the air of being so sure of what he 
said that he did not need to exaggerate in order to prove enough.’ 
. . . . After some discussion of his wife’s lovers he proceeds— 
“<«T’'m glad to know it, but I’m not glad to tell it. When I say I’m 
glad to know, it I mean I’m glad to be fixed at last. O, I’ve got 
the tip! It’s all open country now and I know just how to go. 
I’ve gone into it most extensively ; there’s nothing you can’t find 
out to-day—if you ge to the right place. I’ve—I’ve—’ He hesi- 
tated a moment and then went on: ‘ Well it’s no matter what I’ve 
done. I know where I am and itsa great comfort. She’s up a 
tree, if ever a woman was. Now we’ll see who’s a beetle and 
who’s a toad.’ Lionel Berrington concluded gaily with some in- 
congruity of metaphor. The antiquated view that his own honor 
was at all involved, or that any other than legal satisfaction could 
be obtained does not seem to have occurred to him.” 

“The Liar” is a clever, carefully finished sketch of a type that 
is familiar to all societies. “The Patagonia” and ‘ Mrs. Tem- 
perly”’ are both studies in which intuition is needed to give life 
a to the heroines, and consequently they are less suc- 
cessful. 





THE Cup OF YOUTH AND OTHER POEMS. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 
In this latest collection of Dr. Mitchell’s verse, charmingly 
printed and bound, we find some inequality. The title story, ‘‘ The 
Cup of Youth” is a variation of a familiar theme, and has its 
merit, as we conceive, more in the novel conception of the old le- 
gend of the elixir vite than in the poetical skill of the narrative 
which sets it forth. The lines, though their flow is dignified and 
technically correct, do not carry the reader with them into the 
passion or tenderness of the story. The learning of the writer is 
evident, his reflections on life are subtly and felicitously ex- 
ressed, but at those crises of the poem where the meaning should 
unmistakably direct a vagueness of expression leaves the reader 
in a mist of doubt through which the really fine outlines of the 
tale only dimly penetrate. Yet lines like these : 
“The man who has no mirror save himself 
Blurs the clear image conscience shows us all” 


By 8S. Weir Mitchell. 
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redeem by their imagination some of the less satisfactory passages, 
and compel a higher measure of praise. 

That which pleases us most is a poem of less length and 
smaller assertion, but which deserves the permanent place it will 
probably take in American poetry. ‘‘ My Chateaux in Spain” is, 
in rhythm, in fancy, in imagination, and in that personal element 
which puts us into hand-shaking contact with its writer, a charm- 
ing production. It is free from all defects of self-consciousness, 
and is like nothing else so much as the outpouring of a genuine 
boyish emotion which has passed through the alembic of wiser 

Ze: 

” “Or will you see my pictures old, 
The landscapes hung for my delight 
In window-frames of fretted gold 
When, glowing, shines in color bright 
That Claude of mine at full of noon, 
When the strong passion throb of June 
Stirs bud and leaf and everywhere 
The world is one gay love-affair? 
Or shall we linger, looking west, 
Just when my Turner’s at its best 
To watch the cold stars one by one 
Crawl to the embers of the sun ?”’ 

This is merely a taste of its quality, but it shows conclusively 
the evidence of a nature open to poetic impressions, and capable 
of translating them into poetry of a high order. 

Among the remaining verses in this slender book “ Forget-me- 
nots” is noticeable for its chaste sentiment and almost Words- 
worthian repose, and “ Minerva Medica” for a spice of wit such 
as we usually look to Lowell for. And the poem, “ The Violin,” 
though like “The Cup of Youth,” it fails in dramatic complete- 
ness, contains a notably charming little song. — 





Lire ofr HENRY GRATTAN. By Robert Dunlop, Fellow of Owens 
College, Manchester. Pp. xii. and 286. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. ' 
Mr. Sanders’s ‘‘ International Statesinen Series” reaches its 

seventh volume with this life of Grattan, without including any 

American, or any European of the Continent except Metternich. 

This seems to be a delightful exhibition of british insularity, espe- 

cially as space has been found for two suc: political charlatans as 

Bolingbroke and Beaconsfield. If the statesmen of other coun- 

tries are to be dealt with on the same liberal scale, the series will 

make a very respectable library when it has been completed. 

It is questionable whether even Grattan is entitled to a place 
in the series. A man who never was in control of the government 
of any country, and whose whole career, like that of O’Connell, 
was in oratorical agitation, is hardly to be called a statesman. 
Nor had Grattan the qualities which would have made him a good 
administrator, if he had had the opportunity. He would have 
failed—as did Kossuth, Lamartine, Castelar, through defect of the 
humbler qualities which go to make an effective ruler of a nation. 

Mr. Dunlop’s account of Grattan’s career is fair and sympa- 
thetic. He has a genuine respect for the great man, who stands 
out in such contrast to the place-hunters and borough-mongers 
who were in control of the Irish government under the system of 
Protestant ascendency. He, perhaps, least appreciates Grattan’s 
work as an opponent of the Union of 1801, and as a prophet of its 
overthrow. But he does not ignore the wickedness of the bribery 
and corruption by which the Union was carried. We find him 
most unsatisfactory in his account of the fiscal legislation of Ire- 
land. The fact that the Irish Parliament in 1783 adopted a Pro- 
tective Tariff is never mentioned, and the contrary distinctly is 
implied in the account of the debate two years later. The same 
is true of Mr. Froude’s book: “The English in Ireland,” where 
the reader is carefully informed of the proposal to impose such a 
Tariff, and of Lord Clare’s opposition to it, but not of its adop- 
tion. So not a word is said of the opposition to the Union on this 
very ground in 1799, although the “ Address to the Throne” from 
the Irish House of Commons expressly mentions this as a reason 
for opposing the proposition. And yet the facts are given at large 
in Plowden, which Mr. Dunlop has consulted. It seems impossi- 
ble to get from any English writer the simple truth of recorded 
history on any point which concerns the great controversy be- 
tween Free Trade and Protection. 





POLITICAL ORATIONS, FROM WENTWORTH TO MACAULAY. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by William Clarke. Pp. xvi. and 311. 
London: Walter Scott. New York and Toronto: W. J. 
Gage. 

This is one of the Camelot Series edited by Mr. Ernest Rhys. 

‘It contains ten great speeches by British and Irish orators. The 

first is the famous criticism on Queen Elizabeth’s policy and 

methods, by the Puritan Peter Wentworth, delivered in 1576. 

The second is Cromwell’s speech at the dissolution of his first Par- 





‘kine’s defense of Thomas Paine in the famous trial for libel. 


‘surrectionary power. 





liament, from Carlyle. The third and fourth are orations by 
Chatham and Burke on the American difficulties. The fifth is 
the speech of the younger Pitt supporting Wilberforce’s motion 
for the abolition of the Slave Trade. The sixth is Henry Ers- 
The 
seventh is Fox’s speech on the proposals for peace with France in 
1800, when he eulogized Washington and reminded the House of 
how the great American had been calumniated iu its earlier de- 
bates. The ninth is O’Connell’s speech of 1814 in advocacy of 
Catholic Emancipation, and in opposition to the proposal that 
England should have the right of veto on the appointment of 
Catholic prelates. The last is one of Macaulay’s in advocacy of 
the Reform bill. 

The selection is very good, and that of Wentworth is to be 
commended as putting one of the most important of English ora- 
tions within the reach of ordinary readers. The introduction we 
find disappointing, although it says some good things on the ten- 
dency of the modern commercial spirit to quench eloquence, and 
censures the tone of the House of Commons as checking oratory. 
But Mr. Clarke is talking of what he knows nothing about, when 
he says that “as soon as the issues on which parties were orig- 
inally formed die out, mere management and wire-pulling take 
the place of appeals to reason and conscience, as is the case of 
the American parties of to-day.” No doubt this is the impression 
produced in England by the Mugwump correspondence for which 
certain London journals pay, but every American who knows 
anything worth knowing about the political history of his country 
knows this to be a libel. 





LoRD LAWRENCE. By Sir Richard Temple. (English Men of 

Action). London: Macmillan & Co. 

This is a compact biography of that eminent Englishman, 
John Laird Mair Lawrence, who was born in Yorkshire in 1811, 
and died in London in 1879, and who meanwhile had spent forty 
years of his active life in the British service in India. Hewas the 
son of a major in the army, the eighth of twelve children. He 
went out to India in 1829, with his older and also distinguished 
brother, Henry, the latter being in the military while he was in 
the civilservice. After a few years he was appointed to duty in the 
northern province of India, the Punjab, under the shadow of the 
Himalayas, and on the troublesome frontier of Afghanistan. 
There he was, as the chief official, when the Sepoy mutiny of 1857 
burst out, and his conduct in the face of that terrific event was 
such as to give him an enduring fame in the annals of British 
India. His administration in the Punjab had been so vigorous and 
so wise that he was able to suppress all attempts at insurrection 
there, and not only to do this, but tosend a strong force south- 
ward to besiege and ultimately retake Delhi, the centre of the in- 
He returned to England after this great 
achievement, but in 1864, on the resignation of the Earl of Elgin, 
he was appointed Governor-General of India, and spent; five years 
at Calcutta in that high and important office, retiring in 1869 to 
England, receiving a ‘“ peerage” from Mr. Gladstone’s govern- 
ment, and ending his career ten years later, a comparatively young 
man. 

Lord Lawrence was a character of remarkable qualities. He 
was really a “man of action,” brave, direct, earnest, energetic, 
simple minded,—one born to rule, if the opportunity was given, 
and moreover, singularly fit to rule. His biography ought to be 
a most interesting book. But Sir Richard Temple, though ad- 
mirably titted for its writing in some respects (he was Lawrence’s 
secretary and associate in India, for many years), has not the 
literary skill suitable for this purpose. His book is a protracted 
obituary notice, abounding in ponderous phrases, poetical quota- 
tions, classical allusions, and rhetorical flourishes, and vague and 
general at the points where it ought to be sententious and brist- 
ling with details. We do not say it is not very interesting, for 
the theme is full of attractions both to the student of character 
and of history, and Sir Richard Temple’s explanations of Indian 
policy and Indian conditions and events are always intelligent 
and sometimes clear and illuminating ; but on the whole, he has 
fallen much short, we think, of utilizing the possibilities of this 
brilliant theme. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


T intervals between this date and July 31, T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. will publish “Ivan Ilyitch” and “My Corfession,” by 
Tolstoi; ‘‘ Paying the Penalty” and “Three Times Tried,” two 
volumes of short stories by George Manville Fenn and other popu- 
lar writers ; and ‘* Impressions of Russia,” by Dr. George Brandes, 
—as well as new editions of favorite tales by Valdes, Heimburg, 
and Madame Gagnebin. 


Roberts Brothers will issue in the autumn a volume of poems 
by Susan Coolidge. 
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Ward & Downey will publish shortly the first xuthentic narra- 
tive of the early proceedings of Stanley’s Expedition for the relief 
of Emin Pasha. Itis by Mr. J. Rose Troup and will have the 
title “‘ With Stanley’s Rear Column.” 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards is engaged to lecture before some of 


the most cultivated audiences in America, in Philadelphia, Boston, 
New York, Washington, etc., and before some of our leading 
Universities and Colleges. Her topics relate to Greeco-Egyptian 
Architecture and Art and to Egyptian History and Exploration. 

Brentano will issue simultaneously in London and New York, 
“ Romance ofan Alter Ego,” by General Lloyd Brice. 

John Burrough’s booksnow bear Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
imprint. They have been reduced from $1.50 to $1'25 a volume. 

A feature of the Minneapolis Industrial Exhibition, shortly 
to be opened, will be a Book Trade exhibit. Mr. Charles D. Ray- 
mer has had charge of the preparations, which are quite elab- 
orate. 

D. C. Heath & Co. have in press “A German Reader, for Be- 
ginners in School or College,” by Edward S. Joynes, Editor of the 
Joynes-Meissner German Grammar. 

W. B. Ketcham will publish soon a set of discourses on the 
Epistle of St. James, with the title “The Gospel of Common 
Sense,” recently preached by Rev. Dr. Charles F. Deems, of the 
Church of the Strangers, New York. 

D. Appleton & Co. have ready “ The Ice Age in North Amer- 
ica and its Bearings on the Antiquity of Man,” by G. Frederick 
Wright, Professor in Oberlin Seminary,—with an appendix on 
“The Probable Cause of Glaciation,” by Warren Upham. 

Lord Malmesbury left a large collection of reminiscences, 
journals, and correspondence of great importance and interest, 
which is bequeathed to his widow, without whose sympathy and 
assistance his volumes of memoirs would never have been pub- 
lished. 

Messrs. Putnam & Sons will issue immediately the first two 
volumes of Theodore Roosevelt’s historical work, “The Winning 
of the West.” 

Amélie Rives-Chanler has been invited by Catulle Mendes to 
collaborate a novel with him. 

Vizetelly, the London publisher, who has been imprisoned for 
selling Zola’s books, has been reported ill in the jail hospital. 

Robert Buchanan has arranged Scott’s ‘Marmion’ for the 
stage, without sacrificing the metrical form of the original. 

The whole of Kinglake’s ‘‘ Invasion of the Crimea ”’ is now in 
the Tauchnitz Series, the fourteenth and concluding volume hav- 
ing just been added. ; 

There is to be a permanent exhibition at Keighley, England, 
of relics of the Bronte family. 

The Blackwoods are to publish soon translations from Schiller 
by Sir Theodore Martin, upon which that writer is now engaged. 

M. Taine has been visiting London and Oxford. In spite of 
his important writings on English topics, M. Taine has lived for 
only short periods in England. Except for a brief visit madea 
few years ago for some domestic purpose, it is about twenty-five 
years since his last visit. 

William Patterson, Edinburgh, has just ready, in three large 
volumes, the biography of Wordsworth, by Prof. Knight. This 
book has been a long time in preparation and has been awaited 
with much interest in England. It includes much new matter 
about famous literary people. 

The United States, Holland, and France, are said to send to 
England the largest supplies of ‘‘ alien ”’ literature. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish, in connection with 
Bickers & Son, of London, an edition de luxe of Swift’s works in 
nineteen volumes, octavo. Only 250 copies will be placed on the 
American market. The reprint is after Sir Walter Scott’s second 
edition. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


HE three English reviews which seem so nearly alike in their 
plan, and which are not very dissimilar in the general tenor 
of their contents,—the Contemporary Review, the Nineteenth Century 
and the Fortnightly Review,—are all received for June, and their 
principal contents are summarised under the heading on another 
page. Many social and political questions receive able treatment, 
and there is less than usual of minute discussion of purely insular 
topics. 
The Round Table is the title of a monthly journal which has 


just appeared at Dallas, Texas, devoted to the interests of women. 


It is edited by Mrs. George W. Grove. 








The Periodical Presa Index is the title of a new monthly to be 
published by Tribner & Co. It will be compiled and edited by 
Mr. John S. Farmer, and will aim to give a record of leading sub- 
jects in current literature. There will also be issued a yearly 
summary volume. 


The American Garden is now published by the incorporated 
“Garden Publishing Co., Limited.” Lamson Valentine, of the 
Christian Union Co., and a member of the firm of Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., is its President. 

In the first number of The New Review which Longmans, 
Green & Co. (London), have just issued, Senator Magueb, a par- 
tisan of General Boulanger, states the General’s case by authority 
and is answered in the following pages by M. Camille Pelletan. 
“ The Unionist Policy in Ireland” is discussed by J. W. Russell, 
M. P. Lady Randolph Churchill contributes notes of travel 
called ‘“‘A Month in Russia” and Mr. Henry James supplies an 
article entitled “After the Play.” 

An announcement of interest is that Rev. Dr. Haygood, 
whose work in connection with the Slater Fund, and otherwise, 
makes his statements on the subject of special value, will contri- 
bute to Harper’s Magazine for July a paper on “The South and 
the School Problem,” in which he outlines the present situation. 








ART NOTES. 


ORK on the Art Club’s new building is progressing rapidly 

and satisfactorily. The walls of the additional structures 

are finished, and present an attractive appearance, giving a dis- 

tinct idea of what the new house of the Club will be like, so far as 

the exterior is concerned. The material used is Pompeiian brick, 

relieved by casings and corners of Indiana freestone, a combina- 

tion that gives a very pleasing effect of color. The architect’s de- 

sign, which looked well on paper, looks better in construction, and 

Mr. Day deserves the credit awarded to those whose performances 
surpass their promises. 

The building is properly spoken of as new, since there will be 
very little left of the former house when the alterations are com- 
pleted. To outward observation nothing will remain of the old 
walls, the last of the buff bricks having been taken down this 
week. The Broad street front will be erected at once, the addi- 
tional funds required for that purpose having been fully sub- 
scribed. It can be safely said that the building will be ready for 
occupancy early in the fall, and that on their return from the sum- 
mer vacation, the artists and lovers of art will find a home and a 
centre of interest awaiting their use, affording every material con- 
dition that the most exacting critic could ask for. 

It has been suggested that the new house and especially the 
new gallery shall be opened with a public exhibition of pictures 
and other works of art, as an earnest of what the Club proposes 
to undertake in this direction. The idea is a good one but it 
should be acted upon at once or be at once abandoned. It requires 
three or four months’ notice to the artistic community, and con- 
current labor by a competent committee, to secure the material 
for a good exhibition ; and there should be no question about 
whether this first display is to be a good one or not. Unlessa 
creditable collection is reasonably well assured, it would be far bet- 
ter not to hold any exhibition at all. To start with a failure 
would be a fatal mistake, and for this sufficient reason, if any- 
thing is to be done, the matter should be put in the right hands 
at once. 

In future exhibitions the Art Club will have the advantage of 
a prize fund. Mr. Joseph D. Potts has given $2,000 to the 
Club, the income of which sum is to be devoted hereafter to prizes 
to be awarded to Philadelphia artists at such times and under such 
conditions as the Club may from time to time direct, it being only 
stipulated in the terms of Mr. Potts’s offer that the prizes shall go 
to professional painters in oil or water colors, resident in Philadel- 
phia, and that they shall be awarded by committees appointed by 
the Board of Directors of the Art Club. The Club has accepted 
the gift, and has voted that the prize shall be offered as the Joseph 
D. Potts prize. The offer will stimulate the younger painters, and 
in the competition it is to be hoped some good work may be 
brought out. 

Miss Emily Sartain, one of Philadelphia’s most distinguished 
artists, will spend the summer in Europe. Miss Sartain’s occupa- 
tions as the principal of the School of Design for Women, and as 
an active member of the city’s Board of Education entitle her to 
a season of rest and recreation ; but she is going to Paris to study 
the progress of art and of education as illustrated at the Exposi- 
tion, and to such an earnest worker the conscientious review of 
the Paris Exposition in the departments of art and of education 
promises more labor rather than diversion and rest. 


A portrait bust of W. H. Pancoast, A. M., M. D. is on exhibi- 
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tion in a Chestnut street window. _Itis of life size and is at pres- 
ent in plaster, the apparent intention being to cast it in bronze. 
The name of the sculptor is given as Castor Barberia, and is prob- 
ably Italian. The work is carefully executed, but the modelling 
is commonplace, and suggestive of the shop. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


A= a year ago there appeared in the Proceedings of the 

American Philosophical Society, an article by Prof. L. M. 
Haupt, of the University, on “ Physical Phenomena of Harbor 
Entrance.” This article contained a new theory of ocean bar 
formation, this process being held attributable in most cases to 
the movement of tidal waves along the coast. On the basis of 
this theory, Prof. Haupt proposed before the Board of U.S. En- 
gineers plans for the improvement of the harbors of New York, 
Charleston, and Galveston. The Board, however, made what 
Prof. Haupt considers to be a hasty and ill-advised report against 
these proposals. Hetherefore publishes a long reply to the ob- 
jections of the Board in the “ Proceedings” for January-April, 
1889. 

In the Fifth Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1883-1884, 
which has just passed through the Government printing-oflice, 
Prof. Cyrus Thomas has an article on ‘“ Burial Mounds of the 
Northern Sections of the United States.” These are said to be 
divisible into eight well-defined districts, a classification which 
will greatly aid in a systematic handling of the subject of the In- 
dian mounds in this country. Prof. Thomas holds that the sepul- 
chral mounds “ surpass all other works of the mound-building 
Indians in importance, as the relics found in them give us more 
indications as to the beliefs, habits, and art, homes and daily life, 
than any other mounds.” His division of Burial Mounds is as 
follows: (1.) The Wisconsin district, or area of the emblematic 
mounds; (2.) The Illinois district, including part of Iowa and 
Missouri; (3.) The Ohio district, including part of West Virginia, 
and containing altar mounds, squares, enclosures, etc.; (4.) The 
New York district, whose mounds have been attributed to the 
Iroquois; (5.) The Appalachian district ; (6.) The Middle Miss- 
issippi area, on both sides the river, and especially abounding in 
pottery; (7.) The Lower Mississippi district, and (8.) the Gulf 
district east of the Mississippi river. 

Under date of May 17, a circular was issued by the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission addressed to all State railroad com- 
missions and others interested. The object is to call out informa- 
tion and discussion upon the question of Federal regulation of 
safety appliances on railroads, in order to secure their uniformity 
and general adoption. The circular makes inquiry on the follow- 
ing points: (1.) The history of State legislation on safety appli- 
ances; (2.) the use of automatic couplers; (8.) the use of train- 
brakes on freight cars; (4.) safer methods of lighting and heating 
passenger cars; (5.) other safety devices. The Commission believe 
that justice to employees requires that these matters receive care- 
ful attention. 

The supplement and final volume of a monumental work— 
Boissier’s “ Flora Orientalis ”—has just been published in Geneva, 
The work consists of five octavo volumes and a supplement, and 
occupies 5,886 pages, the number of species described amounting 
to 11,876. The territory covered includes Greece, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Crimea, and Cau- 
casus, Persia, Turkestan, Afghanistan, and Beluchistan. A re- 
viewer says of the work: “ Apart from its size, the ‘ Flora Orient- 
alis’ is incontestably one of the most masterly pieces of descrip- 
tive botany ever executed, and although many botanists will not 
agree with the illustrious author in his limitation of species, all 
will recognize the excellence of the descriptions.” Boissier, be- 
sides this work—his magnum opus—was the author of a fine work 
on the botany of the Spanish peninsula, published in 1845. He 
was born in 1810 and died 1881. 

A limited number of lithographed copies of the first part of 
the “ Bibliography of Meteorology,” which has been for several 
years in preparation by the Weather Bureau at Washington, have 
lately been issued. The book has 382 quarto pages, and includes 
all the titles of books and articles bearing upon the subject of 
Temperature from the invention of printing down to 1881. The 
classification is based upon a scheme furnished by Dr. A. Lan- 
caster, of Brussels, the titles being put in 19 sub-divisions and ar- 
ranged chronologically under authors’ names. Similar titles have 
been prepared which include the period from 1882 until 1887, but 
these are not included in the first part. 

At a meeting of the New York Academy of Sciences a discus- 
sion of a paper on ship-railways developed some interesting facts 
relating to that subject. General Andrews maintained that it has 
been proved by practical test that a ship can be hauled by a lo- 
comotive over a ship-railway with half the power used by the 





vessel in propelling herself through a canal. To the common ob- 
jection that a ship-railway would “ rack ” the vessel, Mr. Andrews 
replied by giving the result of some observations made by him on 
board the Britannic. He found by a system of cords that the 
steamer was bent 16 inches by the waves, and that in a sea of no 
great roughness. On the ship-railway, it was claimed, the vessel 
would be so supported by the numerous supports that the stress 
on pe vessel tees inappreciable and harmless. The grades 
on the proposed Tehuantepec railway are very slig - 
ing 2 inches in 400 feet. . sii ailatiaais 

A recent writer in The Iron Age describes the construction of 
the elevators in the Eiffel Tower, in Paris. It seems that little 
thought was given to the subject of elevators before the plans 
were adopted, it being at first intended to supply the tower with 
simple lifting machines rising from the foundation to the extreme 
top. The construction of the tower, however, is such that no 
clear shaft from top to bottom can be had, and, therefore, two ele- 
vators, occupying diagonal legs, ascend to the middle landing. 
From this point two elevators rise vertically to the top. The two 
remaining legs are occupied by simple elevators, four in number, 
which run only tothe first story, midway between the foundation 
and the middle landing. Of these six elevators the two first men- 
tioned present the greatest difficulties, as they are railways of 
very steep angle and varying gradients. They are of American 
design and manufacture. 


_An exhibition was made in Boston recently of an invention 
which aims at a quicker mail transportation service, especially to 
that between large cities. The plan is to erect a single-track ele- 
vated structure which is to carry a small car, the motive power 
being electricity. By means of this device, mails could be for- 
warded every five minutes between such points as Philadelphia 
and New York. A car with a capacity of 1,000 letters dispatched 
at this interval of time would accomplish the daily work between 
the points named. It was estimated that in such a line from New 
York and Boston, sufficient power could be furnished by five or 
six stations at regular intermediate positions. There is almost no 
limit to the speed attainable, and the suggestion is far from im- 
practicable. 








CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 


POETIC MERIT IN IMPERFECT RHYMES. 
Joel Benton, in Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Ir I were writing near a library it would be easy to show, by 
examples innumerable, that the best poets not only omit in cer- 
tain cases the best rhymes, but that they do it often in their best 
stanzas. Mr. Whittier’s volumes are full of imperfect rhymes ; 
but the strength and high fervor of his verse make you forget that 
the ear has been defrauded. So good a writer as Aldrich—the 
most dainty poet in our language, perhaps, with the finest eye for 
color and the nicest ear for sound—does not hesitate in the very 
first stanza of one of his poems to rhyme the goddess “ Minerva” 
with “fervor.” In a middle stanza, after the rhyming notes had 
been well started, the violation of rule would not have been so 
marked. But he commences his melody with it. And he has one 
other rhyme, which I half remember, that is even worse. If it is 
not “ gone” and “born,” it is something still more flagrant. The 
stanza in which he puts it, however, is not offensive. 

Milton, in his ‘“ Comus,” makes “air” rhyme with “hear: ” 
Dryden puts “dish” and “ flesh” together (a combination which 
is justified at the dinner-table); Campbell puts “face” before 
‘‘ glass ” (which suggests vanity in real life), and a dozen reputa- 
ble poets rhyme “‘ heaven”’ with “given.” Byron mates “aisle” 
with “recoil;” Wordsworth does not object to ‘‘ prove” and 
“love,” while Longfellow uses “grove” and “love” together. 
“Arms” and “ worms” satisfies Goldsmith in a single instance. 
But Longfellow, again, puts “gone” and “horn” in conjunction 
while Alexander Smith couples “snores” and “ nose” (which of 
course, usually do go togteher). Leigh Hunt makes “* heap ag 
rhyme with “ archetype.” 

Whittier gives us “abroad” and “ Lord” more than once, I 
think ; but to sample his worst departures from impeccability it 
would be necessary to have his books at hand, which I have not. 
Tennyson makes “ been” rhyme with “green ;” but then, it may 
be said, the English do not pronounce the first word as if it were 
“bin,” but often as if it were ‘‘ bean.” He, however, goes worse 
astray than this divergence. : 

Now, it will surprise an amateur critic, who has just mastered 
the primitive rules of verse, to be told that the absolutely perfect 
rhymes are not always the best. The truth is,a rhyme which just 
escapes being perfect, occurring occasionally in a well-selected en- 
vironment, often excludes tameness from the melody, and adds 
positive strength to the thought. 
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ITALIAN PROGRESS—NAPLES. 
Mr. Gladstone, in The Nineteenth Century. 

I vIsITED Naples, exclusively for reasons connected with the 
health of my family, in the winter of 1850-51. I saw it no more 
until the winter of 1888-89. The change which has passed upon 
the city during these thirty-nine years, may without exaggeration 
be called enormous. At the earlier epoch, the reaction which fol- 
lowed the abortive efforts of 1848-49 for national deliverance, was 
celebrating not only its triumph, but its Saturnalia. Personal 
liberty was deprived of every guarantee; and the trial of Poerio 
and his associates, who had assisted the King eighteen months 
before in establishing, as he solemnly swore, by his own free will 
and deliberate conviction, a free constitution, was proceeding, un- 
der a Government of perjury and violence, to its predetermined 
issues in the judicial condemnation of the patriot culprits. But 
at the later period, there lay upon the surface every sign not only 
of change but of transformation. There was a free press, free 
speech, free worship, and freedom of person, with every sign of a 
vigorous municipal life, replacing the stagnant uniformity of a 
despotism both local and central. The notes, indeed, of material 
progress surpassed everything which could have been expected. 
The basking, loitering, lolling, loafing population, so peculiarly 
Neapolitan, seemed to have become extinct. The filth, which 
formerly made the city offensive to eye and nostril, had disap- 
peared in great measure. In all the frequented parts of the city, 
the population was well-clad. I made it my business to look for 
stockingless and shoeless feet ; and I found them, between young 
and old, in four cases only during my whole stay. An excellent 
service had been organized, through the main streets, of omni- 
buses, trams, and steam-trams ; and it was largely used, not only 
by the middle, but by the working class. Mendicity, formerly 
amounting to a public nuisance, had become comparatively rare: 
the most importunate beggar that I encountered was a Sister of 
Charity. A supply of w&ter, faulty alike in quality and quantity, 
had been replaced at great cost by one of first-rate purity and 
abundance ; and, as a result, typhoid fever, formerly endemic, 
had been expelled from the place. 








NOTABLE ARTICLES IN ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 
*,* All these publications are furnished in the United States by Leonard Scott 
Publication Company, 29 Park Row, New York. 
Art, Industry. 
Prices at the National Gallery. Edward T. Cook. Contemp. Rev. May. 
Industrial Value of Technical Training. Marquis of Hartington ’and 
Others. Contemporary Review. May. 
Color in Domesticity and Dress. Hamilton Aide. Fortnightly Rev. May. 
The ThéAtre Frangais and Its Sociétaires. Mlle. Blaze,de Bury. Nine- 
teenth Century. June. 
Literature, Oriticism. 
The Language and Literature of the Age. Edinburgh Review. April. 
The Old Age of Goethe. Quarterly Review. April. 
Raleigh’s Poetry and Life. Quarterly Review. April. 
Alfred de Musset. Arséne Houssaye. Fortnightly Review. April, May. 
Edmund Scherer. Prof. Edward Dowden. Fortnightly Review. April. 
Robert Elsmere asa Symptom. Prof. Tyrrell. Fortnightly Review. May. 
History, Biography, Reminiscence. 
Mr. [John] Bright. R.W. Dale. Contemporary Review. May. 
Wiclif and His Works. Quarterly Review. April. 
Personal Recollections of John Bright. Karl Blind. Fort. Rev. May. 
The Savage Club. E.J.Goodman. Contemporary Review. June. 
Dr. Johnson as a Radical. G. Birkbeck Hill. Contemp. Rev. June. 
A Bye-Election in 1747. Lord Ebrington. Nineteenth Century. June. 


Travels, Description. 
Railways in China, Charles S. Addis. Contenporary Review. May. 
Sardinia and its Wild Sheep. E. N. Buxton. Nineteenth Century. June. 
The Hawaiians, and Father Damien. Edward Clifford. Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. June. 
Religion, Philosophy. 
Christianity and Agnosticism. Rev. Dr. Wace. Nineteenth Century. May. 
An Explanation to Professor Huxley. Bishop of Peterborough. Nine- 
teenth Century. May. 
Agnostic Expositions. T. Vincent Tymms. Contemporary Review. May. 
“ Our Great Philosopher.” [Herbert Spencer.] W.S. Lilly. Contempo- 
rary Review. May. 
What is Ritualism? Fortnightly Review. May. 
The Great Missionary Success. Lady Dilke. Fortnightly Review. May. 
Agnosticism and Christianity. Professor Huxley. 19th Century. June. 








Genesis and Some of its Critics. Sir J. W. Dawson. Contemp. Rev. June. 
From Metaphysics to History. Edwin Hatch, D. D. Contemp. Rev. June. 
Social, Political. 

The Hindu at Home. TheCountessof Jersey. Nineteenth Century. May. 

Church and State in Germany. Prof.Geffcken. Nineteenth Century. May. 

Society and Democracy in France. Frederick Marshall. Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. May. 

Misery in Great Cities. JamesGreenwood. Nineteenth Century. May. 

Italy in 1888-89. W.E. Gladstone. Nineteenth Century. May. 

Individualism and Socialism. Grant Allen. Contemporary Review. May. 

Arbitration, or the Battering Ram. [Irish landlords and tenants.] Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Contemporary Review. June. 

Modern France and the Brav’ General. W.T.Stead. Contemporary Re- 
view. June. 

The Mystery of Our Foreign Relations. [Criticism of Lord Salisbury's 
Reticence.] James Greenwood. Contemporary Review. June. 

What the Revolution of 1789 Did. Frederic Harrison. Fort. Rev. June. 

The French Revolution and War. General Wolseley. Fort. Rev. June. 

The Foreigner in England. E. C.K. Gonne. Fortnightly Review. June. 

The House of Hapsburg in South-Eastern Europe. E. A. Freeman. Fort- 
nightly Review. June. 

The Women of Spain. Emilia Pardo Bazan. Fortnightly Review. June. 

An Appeal Against Female Suffrage. [Signed by 104 English Women.] 
Nineteenth Century. June. 

A Bird’s-Eye View of India. Sir M. E. Grant Duff. 19th Century. June. 

Six Generations of Czars. Lady Verney. Nineteenth Century. June. 

The Great French Revolution and Its Lessons. Prince Kropotkin. Nine- 
teenth Century. June. 

Benefit Societies and Trades Unions for Women. 
nightly Review. June. 

Science. 

The Art of Prolonging Life. Robson Roose, M.D. Fort. Rev. June. 

Speech and Song. Sir Morell Mackenzie. Contemporary Review. June. 

The Mysteries of Malaria. Mrs. Priestley. 19th Century. June. 


Lady Dilke. Fort- 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Inpoor Stup1Es. By John Burroughs. Pp. 236. $1.25. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

Srir THomAs WYATT AND His Poems. By William Edward Simonds. 

56. $——. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND; or, The Puritan Theocracy in its Re- 
lations to Civil and Religious Liberty. By John Fiske, Fp. 296. 
$2.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 5 

Ur AND DowN THE Brooks. By Mary E. Banford. Pp. 222. $0.75. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Brrps THROUGH AN OPERA QGuAss. By Florence A. Merriam. Pp. 223. 
$0.75. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

Can Love Sin? By Mark Douglas. Pp. 468. $1.50. Philadelphia: T. 
& B. Peterson & Bros, 

ANTOINETTE; OR THE MARL-PIT MysTERY. By Georges Ohnet. Pp. 372. 
Paper. $0.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Lire oF HENRY GRATTAN. By Robert Dunlop. (International Statesmen 
Series.) Pp. 236. $0.75. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Neak To Happiness. Translated from the French by Frank N. Potter. 
Pp. 261. Paper. $0.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

AN OBJECT IN LIFE, AND How TO ATTAIN IT. By F. Leopold Schmidt, Jr. 
Pp. 47. $0.60. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

THE FATE OF THE INNOCENTS. A Romance of the Crusades. By Margaret 
E. Winslow. Pp. 339. $1.25. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 

UNDER THE PRUNING KniFeE. A Story of Southern Life. By Mary Tucker 
Magill. Pp. 332. $1.15. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation. 

GLANLUA, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 


Pp. 


By William Larminie. Pp. 85. London: 








DRIFT. 

WASHINGTON letter by “Shirley Dare” in the New York Press re- 

lates to the position occupied by the President’s wife, and states the 
case very sensibly. It says: 

“Criticism is busy with Mrs. Harrison, not for anything she has done or 
has not done, has said or has not said, but because she appears ambitious of 
filling no higher role than that of Mrs. Ben. Harrison, the President’s wife. 
As usual, even with citizens who never expect to be President or to marry 
one, ill-natured comment is loudest and gets in its sharp work before 
friends wake up to say the right thing in the case. Mrs. Harrison is not a 
nonentity, as these forked tongued gossips have it, nor is she a cold, in- 
triguing, obtuse woman, unequal to the place she has to fill. 

“The plain fact is that sensible counsels prevail in higher quarters, and 
it has been resolved that feminine influence shall play the part necessary in 
the White House family and no other. As more than one old politician has 
expressed it, there has been enough ‘of women trying to run the government 
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underhand, and Mr. Harrison has just shut down onit. The snobbery, the 
toadyism, the intrigue and personality which have beset the President’s 
wives for twenty years are met by quiet but determined discouragement. 

“ A gross misunderstanding on this point has been fostered by the snob- 
bery of feminine pens, which delight to call the mistress of the White 
House pro tem. the “ first lady in the land ” and “ the head of the court cir- 
cle at Washington,” when she is no more the first lady of the country than 
her husband is the first and only gentleman, or than Washington is an im- 
perial court. The whole theory is unrepublican and absurd, and has bred 
more mischief than would be believed. There is no first gentleman in a 
republic. The President happens to bear most responsibility in the govern- 
ment for a time, after which he will be relieved by another citizen just as 
able and good as himself, chosen out of millions just as able and well in- 
tentioned as they are. 

“He is file leader, if you please, for the day, and his wife is just as 
much to him and no more tothe nation than any engine driver’s wife on 
the railway. President Harrison proposes to honor his wife just as much 
in Washington as in Indianapolis, as the mistress of his home, his comfort, 
and his pride, but he proposes to relieve her of all government responsibility 
and critictsm.” 





Ever since the trials of the Piemonte, the new Italian cruiser built by 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., were commenced, American naval of- 
ficers have been waiting with much interest to learn the final results. The 
Piemonte is a comparatively small vessel, of only 2,500 tons displacement, 
and carries only 720 tons of machinery, and yet she was designed to de- 
velop 11,600 horse power and attain a speed of 21.5 knots on the measured 
mile. In view of the former achievements of the Armstrongs in the way 
of getting high speed out of their vessels on trial, no one was surprised 
when word came, two weeks ago, that the Piemonte had reached 21} knots. 
This is completely thrown in the shade, however, by the final result of the 
trial, when the extraordinary speed of 22.3 knots was attained, and that 
will go on record as her official speed, although if she is to be judged by the 
previous output of the Armstrongs, she will never do it again, and if the 
Italian engineers ever get 19 knots out of her for any considerable distance 
they will be doing very well. 

The Chilian Esmeralda is one of the most widely known of this firm’s 
war ships, and she left their hands with a record of over eighteen knots. 
She has never made sixteen knots since, and it would now push her very 
hard to go much above fourteen. The Japanese Naniwa Kan finally made 
the eighteen knots for which she was designed, but she has never repeated 
that performance and could not come within a knot of it. In these vessels 
the object has been to attain a great record, but durability and endurance 
have been sacrificed. In the Charleston, built upon the Naniwa Kan’s plans, 
better results are to be looked for, as better materials and better workman- 
hip have entered into her constructions.— Washington dispatch, New York Times. 





“An Antarctic expedition is again being talked of,” reports Nature. A 
New Zealand colonist of Norwegian origin has come to Europe for the pur- 
pose of taking out a contingent of his countrymen accustomed to fishing. 
His object is to endeavor to organize an Antarctic whale fishery. He hopes 
to equip two steamers with which to explore the region generally, and, if 
possible, he will leave a contingent of men on Victoria Land, or some other 
suitable point for a whole year. One or more scientific men will be taken 
so that if the expedition be carried out we may expect important results.” 


Lord Tennyson recently sent to the Gordon Home at Manchester for 
the use of the boys there the full musical score of the national song com- 
posed by himself, “‘ Hands All Round.” Lady Emily Tennyson, in her let- 
ter conveying the same, says of the poet’s health: “ Lord Tennyson gains 
strength but slowly; still he can walk a little now and take short drives. 
We hope to be able to go to a warmer climate before long.” 





The Denver Times begins an article on the ‘‘Origin of the Mysti 
Shrine” by making the following remarkable siehomeas : “The Outen of 
the Mystic Shrine, which has one of its finest temples in Denver, dates 
from the time of Mohammed, six centuries before Christ.” 





“The sentiment is steadily growing in South Carolina,” reports the 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, “ that the true interests of the pools ame pro- 
— from the national government for the development of her manufac- 

ures, 





Mr. Boyle O’Reilly’s Boston Pilot says: ‘Sensible Democrats, who real- 
ize the mistakes of some party leaders and what those mistakes cost last 
fall, wish that the chattering Mugwump would hold his tongue about ‘ Mr. 
rig gem gon — his Masser. Sea policy,’ and the other imbe- 
cilities of his that broug isaster and wreck to a great party. i 
dead and the beautiful rest.” " ee ere 








_ OnE COLD Is SOMETIMES CONTRACTED ON TOP OF ANOTHER, the accompany 
ing Cough becoming settled and confirmed, and the Lungs so strained and 
racked that the production of tubercles frequently follows. Many existing 
cases of Pulmonary Disease can be thus accounted for, and yet how many 
others are now carelessly allowing themselves to drift through the prelimi- 
nary symptoms, controlled by the fatal policy of allowing a cold to take care 
of itself! On the first intimation of a Cold, or any Throat or Lung trouble, 
resort promptly to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a safe curative of long estab- 
a reputation, and you may avoid the consequences of such dangerous 
rifting. 








TRUST COMPANY. 


SEED WAREHOUSES. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, ete. 

LECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint: 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Cory. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and 8. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
825-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000. 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of ev serip- 
tion, ge BONDS and STOCKS PLA Ser - 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPIN«G o1 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

— Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 


The Company also RENTS SAFES INSID 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices v: nem 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra cine ior corpor- 
po ty i A 

5 ms ani b 
— for safe-renters. _ apeciaidin 


EPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 








RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certifi 


iT. 
a COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 


INTERIOR DECORATION. . - 
monte company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA 





cates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


N, and RECEIVES AND 
CUTES TRUSTS of pe A description from the 4... 


etc 

i corporations and indivi 

ne AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS QS HILLBORN & C we a bn ng phan 9 AE AND INVESTMENTS are 
PR hanes information, call at the office or send NS 0, a reer ai tho me at og A mas am a de 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer, 


trust capital ah aa primarily responsible for its 


Designers and Manufacturers of trust ob 


FINE FURNITURE 
BEDDING 


W RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 


ROBERT PTT EHSON Treasure: 
Tr and tary. 
CHAS. ATHER' Assistant eo 


A TON, . 

ss oiiatedmes R. L. WRIGHT, Jx.,' Assistant Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. ea 
‘ae _— DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. | racrons 

ward C. ’ Ifred Fitler, ae EPHEN WELL, TLLIAM H. MERRicx 
J. Barlow Moorhead. J. Dickinson Sergeant EDWARD W. CLARK JouN B. G : 
Thomas MacKellar, Aaron Fret, | WO. 10¢7 MARKET STREET, | Grvre. tna, * EDWARD T. StexL, 
Clayton Freneh,’ Joseph Moore, Jr. Tuomas McKEan, a. Ga 
Richard Y. Cook PHILADELPHIA, JouN 0, BULLIT®. P 
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FINE CLOTHING. 


MANUFACTURERS. 





INSURANCE. 








SUCH 
OPPORTUNITIES 


To obtain unusual Money’s Worth 
as represented in our 


$9.50—$12.00—$15.00 
BUSINESS SUITS, 
OUR 
$3.50—$4.00—$5.00 
**PATENT CUT”? TROUSERS, 


ARE 


FEW AND FAR BETWEEN. 


As the market runs these prices hardly 
cover the value of the material. We 
purchased the fabrics much below act- 
ual value—saving to you—the cost of 
making up the garments. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 


1338 CHESTNUT STREET. 


&83-OPPOSITE THE MINT. 





NAVIGATION COMPANY. 








10 MACKINEG 


SUMMER TOURS. 
PaLace STEAMERS. Low Rates. 
Four Trips per Week Between 


DETROIT, MACKINAC ISLAND 


Petoskey, Sault Ste. Marie, and Lake 
Huron Way Ports, 





Every Week Day Between 


DETROIT AND CLEVELAND 


Special Sunday Trips during June, July, August and Sept. 





Double Daily Line Between 


CHiCAGO AND ST, JOSEPH, MICH. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 
Rates ind Excursion Tickets will be furnished 
by your Ticket Agent, or address 
EF. CD. WHITCOMB, G, P. A., DeTRoIT, Micu., 


Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CAasTINGs, chilled or not chilled. 

















Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL, 





WORKS AT STRELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 





OFFICE, 208 S. 4rH St., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 





SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 





THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


808 AND 3810 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 


$500,000.00 





1,383,298.65 
"461,120.10 


Total assets, Oct 1,1887, $2,844,418.75. 


DIRECTORS: 

T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE 
JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
P. S, HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH. 

CHARLES 8. WHELEN, 
THOMAS H. a eee President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Acuory. 








DRY GOODS. 
FOR DRY GOODS 


THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 
MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 

One of the largest buildings in the city, and the 


La el Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively 


-:DRY:GOODS:: 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything tha} 
may be needed either for dress or house-fur- 
nishing purposes It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly as 
low as elsewhere on similar qualities of Goods. 








STREETS. 





WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 

















PHILADELPHIA. 


Detroit and Cleveland Steam Nav. Co, 














WooTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies. 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTORERS, 


The Wharton 


Railroad Switeh Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Phila’da, Pa. 






